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XTENSION of trade relations be- 

tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States was to follow, as a logical sequence, 
the recognition of the Soviet Government 
by the United States on November 17th. 
In fact discussions for the purchase of a 
large quantity of cotton and other agricul- 
tural products, as well as machinery and 
equipment of various kinds were progress- 
ing at the time. Former Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart, special adviser to the A.A.A., 
stated that Soviet orders to the value of 
$520,000,000 were contemplated. “Such 
orders,” he said, “would provide direct 
employment for 300,000 to 400,000 pres- 
ently idle workers and additional work in- 
directly for several thousands more.” 

The vast undertakings mapped out by 
the second Five-Year Plan were based, to a 
large extent, according to the Soviet Press, 
on equipment and materials to be pur: 
chased in the U. S. “With the attraction 
of our industrialists to things American, 
which was clearly expressed by Litvinov in 
Washington, after the establishment of 
diplomatic relations these plans began to 
show a definite American ‘slant’,” said Za 
Industrializatsiu (Towards Industrializa- 
tion), the organ of the Soviet Commis- 
sariat for Heavy Industry. In pursuance 
of this “slant,” a number of commissions 
came to the U. S. in December and Janu- 
ary, for the purpose of studying the Amer- 
ican market and for the placing of orders. 
These commissions represented the Auto- 
mobile and Tractor Industry, the Rubber 
and Asbestos Industry, Electrical and 
Aviation industries, the Moscow Subway, 
and others. 


The Soviet Union needs American machinery 
including such electrical equipment as _ this 
transformer at the Stalingrad Tractor Plant. 
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To facilitate the financing of Soviet 
trade, the U. S. Government created a spe- 
cial institution—the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, established by executive 
order early in February. Business Week 
of February 17th, in an article headed: 
RFC-Sponsored Export-Import Bank Off- 
cially Launched with Definite Aim of 
Sponsoring Soviet Business, said: “Soviet 
orders, whose imminence has been given as 
the reason for rapid action on the new 
bank, are reported to include the steel for 
completing the double-tracking of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway (1500 miles), 
something over 1000 miles of pipeline 
from the Caucasus oil fields to the indus- 
trial centers of Russia, and a considerable 
quantity of machine tools and machinery 
of various sorts. The plan for the financ- 
ing of these potential orders will be de- 
termined by the new Export-Import Bank, 
which will have a definite fund in addi- 
tion to its $11,000,000 of capital with 
which to handle the transactions.” 


American workers, farmers, and other 
sections of the population, whose pressure 
on the Administration at Washington 
helped to bring about recognition, expect- 
ed to benefit from the establishment of 
normal relations between the two countries 
through the flow of increased trade. Col. 
Hugh L. Cooper expressed the opinion 
that “the economic benefits that can ac- 
crue to both peoples, arising out of the 
resumption of normal relations, are of 
enormous potentialities.” The N. Y. Times 
reported on November 18th, that “ap- 
proval of recognition of Russia now is 
generally voiced” and that “gain for both 
peace and trade is generally seen.” 

Thus there seemed to be present, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, every factor required 
for the speedy extension of Soviet-Amer- 
ican trade; the Soviet Government was pre- 
pared to purchase, the U. S. was prepared 
to sell, the Export-Import Bank in readi- 
ness to finance the transactions. Yet 
months have passed and not a single deal 
of importance was consummated to date. 
As a matter of fact, the relations have be- 
come greatly aggravated. Several things 
have happened since February to upset all 
expectations of increased trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. On March 
16th, the Board of Trustees of the Export- 
Import Bank secretly passed a resolution 
(see our May issue) the intent of which 
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was to kill every prospect of immediate 
trade development. Next, in April, Con- 
gress passed with the President’s approval. 
the Johnson Bill, prohibiting credits to 
nations in default. And last, on May 5th, 
came Attorney-General Cummings ruling 
that under the Johnson Act, the Soviet 
Government is in default. 

These actions by the U. S. Government 
have stopped, apparently, for a long time 
to come, all possibility of substantial trade 
between America and the Soviet Union. 
What happened in Washington between 
February and May to influence the Ad- 
ministration to change its attitude with re- 
gard to Soviet-American trade? Who 
threw a monkey-wrench into the works 
and spoiled the arrangements as originally 
planned? Consider the sequence of 
events; diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished in November. Most cordial ex- 
change of greetings took place between the 
two governments. Ambassador Bullitt went 
to Moscow and Ambassador Troyanovsky 
arrived in Washington on January 7th. 
The Soviet Government sent purchasing 
commissions to America. The Export- 
Import Bank was established for the pur- 
pose of financing Soviet transactions. Last 
February, it seemed that everything 
clicked. Then all of a sudden, in a most 
unexpected manner, the Export-Import 
Bank passed a resolution demanding that 
the Soviet Government make a settlement 
of all Tsarist, Kerensky and private debts, 
before credits could be extended. The 
resolution was passed in secret and did not 
become public until it came out in Con- 
gress in the course of debate on the John- 
son Bill. On top of this, Attorney-General 
Cummings ruled that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is in default for debts which it did 
not contract! 


Should Soviet Workers Pay for Muni- 
tions Used Against Them? 


What then happened? Is the question 
of the Tsarist and Kerensky debts really an 
issue? No, that question is most certainly 
not the issue. It was brought in merely 
as a pretext to sabotage Soviet-American 
trade development. The question of claims 
by the U. S. Government and counter- 
claims by the Soviet Government was dis- 
cussed by President Roosevelt and Litvinov 
in November, and referred to in the ex- 
change of correspondence preceding recog- 
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By A. A. HELLER 


nition. The President and the Administra- 
tion were therefore well acquainted with 
the situation, and there was no cause for 
the Export-Import Bank—the President’s 
creation—to take the matter up anew. As 
to the value of the claims arising out of 
loans by the Treasury Department to Ker- 
ensky’s agent, Bakhmetiev, even Congress- 
man McFadden, a bitter opponent of the 
Soviet Government, admitted on the floor 
of the House: 


“Very little of the 187 millions went to 
Russia. . . . When we started to investigate, 
there were over 66 million on deposit with 
the National City Bank of New York, and 
when we completed our investigation, in 
about two weeks time, funds had been 
drawn down to one million dollars.” 


Most of the money, as is well known, 
went for the purchase of munitions for 
Kolchak and Denikin to slaughter Russian 
workers and peasants, 30 millions were 
returned to the U. S. Government, and 66 
millions—referred to by Congressman Mc- 
Fadden—were drawn by Bakhmetiev for 
purposes of which neither the State nor 
Treasury Departments, knew anything. 
Thus the actual claim, if a claim it is, 
must be reduced to 91 million dollars. 
At the same time, the U. S. Government 
owed the Russian Government on account 
of various items, the sum of $171,800,000, 
as disclosed by Serge Ughet, Russian fis- 
cal agent, in his memorandum to the U. S. 
Government on January 1, 1921. What 
becomes then of the Kerensky or Tsarist 
claims! 


The contention that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is in default was denied by Ambassa- 
dor Troyanovsky in a speech in Philadel- 
phia May 7th. “We assumed no obligation 
to pay these debts,” said Troyanovsky. “If 
the true facts were known I think we will 
not be regarded in default.” Cummings’ 
ruling may be reversed later, but it throws 
a slur on the Soviet Government and cre- 
ated additional difficulties in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Government 


The Soviet Pays Its 


Debts! 


As to obligations incurred by the Soviet 
Government, past or future, there can be 
no question of willingness or ability to 
pay. Up to 1933 the Soviet Government 
made purchases abroad to the value of 4.5 
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billion dollars and all obligations were 
met promptly and punctually. Under the 
planned economic policy of the Soviet 
Union, the government does not assume 
any obligations unless it has provided 
means for their payment. As Peter Bog- 
danov, chairman of Amtorg Trading Corp., 
said, “no commitments will be entered into 
without adequate provision for meeting 
them being made.” 

Finally, the question of claims is, at 
best, a matter for protracted negotiations. 
The President knew this full well when he 
discussed claims with Litvinov, and he 
could not have authorized the Export- 
Import Bank in February for the purpose 
of financing immediate transactions, if the 
question of claims were to be settled first. 
This matter of claims, therefore, was 
pulled in by the Administration as an 
afterthought, and Attorney-General Cum- 
mings’ ruling was prompted by the desire 
to bolster the change of heart on the part 
of the Administration. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Thus it is clear that the President 
changed his views concerning the desirabil- 
ity of Soviet-American trade after the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was created. It is also 
clear that he changed his views under the 
pressure of certain circumstances. These cir- 
cumstances can only be guessed at, but one 
cannot go far wrong in estimating them: 
firstly, because of pressure by financial 
and banking interests to whom a workers’ 
government is anathema and who would do 
business with it only after exacting their 
pound of flesh; secondly, because of the 
influence of reactionary elements in the 
Administration, such as members of the 
State, Treasury and Commerce Depart- 
ments, some of them holdovers from the 
Hoover and Coolidge regimes. Thirdly, 
because of the pressure of anti-Soviet ele- 
ments, from the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and Chambers of Com- 
merce, down to openly fascist organiza- 
tions, Russian White Guards, who carry 
on ceaseless propaganda against the 
Soviet Union. Fourthly, because of the 
growing complications in the international 
situation, the intensification of the rivalry 
with Great Britain and the growing serious- 
ness of a conflict with Japan, to which sit- 
uation Washington reacts in two ways: by 
vast increases of military and naval arma- 
ments and active preparations for war, and 
by sabotaging the effects of Soviet recog- 
nition in order to mollify the suspicions of 
both Great Britain and Japan. 





And lastly, because of the coming Con- 
gressional elections in November. Roose- 
velt, who is committed more and more to a 
capitalist monopoly program, does not 
want a reversal at the polls. He fears the 
growing disillusionment of the masses with 
his “New Deal,” the NRA and other meas- 
ures. The unfulfilled promises of the Re- 
covery program, the continued misery of 
the American masses in the face of the 
huge profits realized by large corpora- 
tions, the plight of the small business and 
professional classes, the growing mili- 
tancy of industrial workers and poor 
farmers, impel the President to greater 
conservatism. Attempts at liberal measures 
are therefore destined to go overboard, and 
the first among such attempts to go, is the 
proposed liberality in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

This may not explain in full the present 
state of affairs regarding the extension of 
Soviet-American trade. But it is evident 
that unless pressure is brought to bear on 
the Administration by the masses of the 
American people who are friendly to the 
Soviet Union, who had a right to expect 
advantages to both countries from the 
establishment of normal diplomatic and 
trade relations, the good effects of recog- 
nition will be nullified. Soviet trade with 
the United States will be restricted to in- 
significant volume, and the working popu- 
lations of both countries will be the losers. 


It is imperative, therefore, to raise a 
mighty protest against the attitude of 
the Administration at Washington, 
against the Cummings’ ruling and to 
compel the Board of Trustees of the 
Export-Import Bank to rescind their 
resolution. It is only by an organized 
mass protest that the machinations of 
the anti-Soviet forces can be over- 
come. 


Write the President today protesting 
against all obstacles to the develop- 
ment of Soviet-American trade. 








| © F.S.U. LECTURE TOURS 


General Victor Yakhontov will make a 
lecture tour for the F.S.U. speaking at: 

| Providence, June 1; Boston, June 2; Hart- | 
| ford, June 3; Baltimore, June 7; Washing- 
| ton, D. C., June 8. 

Dr. Reuben S. Young will speak at 
| Cleveland, June 1 and 2; Akron, June 6: 
| Dayton, June 7; Cincinnati, June 8; 
| Toledo, June 10. 
This is part of our campaign against the | 
| enemies of Soviet trade. See page 16. 

















(A prominent Jewish writer, head of the 
Seven Arts Feature Syndicate, editor of the 
World Wide News Service, who has 
studied Jewish conditions in the U.S.S.R., 
answers the slanders of certain anti- 
Soviet Zionists and White Guards about 
Soviet Jewry.) 


; se official decree issued by the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
proclaiming Biro Bidjan an autonomous 
Jewish region did not receive the public at- 
tention it deserves in this country. The 
Jewish and general press published the 
dispatch as merely another news item. 
The action of the Soviet Government in 
creating, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, an autonomous Jewish state (that’s 
what the decree actually means) is of the 
deepest significance. In viewing it one 
should divest oneself of all petty party 
considerations and strip oneself of all 
prejudices. The Zionist attitude, which in- 
sists on regarding Biro Bidjan as a rival 
to Palestine, is utterly ridiculous and un- 
realistic. Biro Bidjan is not offered by 
the Soviet Government as a solution to the 
World Jewish problem. It is not even 
meant as an answer to the Jewish question 
in the U.S.S.R. National minorities prob- 
lems do not exist in the Soviet Union. 
The Jews, however, were the only one of 
dozens of minority nationalities in Russia 
who were an immigrant nation. They 
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were not bound up with any particular 
section of the country as are the Bashkirs, 
the Buriats, the Tartars and others. Thus 
the Council of National Minorities in the 
U.S.S.R., when confronted with this state 
of affairs, decided to create an autonomous 
region for such Jews as want to live an 
autonomous Jewish national life in the 
U.S.S.R. This Biro Bidjan is supposed to 
provide. 

Biro Bidjan is larger than Holland and 
Belgium combined. It has a population 
of only 50,000, of which 10,000 are Soviet 
Jews. It is planned to have 25,000 addi- 
tional Jewish settlers in Biro Bidjan dur- 
ing 1934. The natural resources of this 
territory are rich and plentiful. The So- 
viet Government is prepared to spend (as 
it has done hitherto) millions of rubles to 
develop the country. Any self-respecting 
Jew who suffers when the Nazis of Ger- 
many, the fascists of Austria, the Iron 
Guard of Rumania, the fascists of Mexico 
and all the other anti-Semites proclaim to 
the world the parasitism of the Jews and 
advocate the exclusion of Jews from their 
respective countries — any self-respecting 
Jew who because of lack of capital has 
to be smuggled into Palestine—any. Jew 
today must feel elated when he reads of 
the action taken by the Soviet Government. 
Zionists more than any other element of 
Jewry should propagandize the fact that a 
government is providing an autonomous 


A happy. Jewish collective farmer in Biro Bidjan, in the land where there is no Jew-baiting, no pogroms, no anti-Semitism. 
All photos, unless otherwise credited, from SOVFOTO, New York. 
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region for those Jews of this country who 
wish to live a free national life. Biro 
Bidjan will do more to halt the spread of 
anti-Semitism throughout the world than 
any scholarly dissertation on Palestine. 
My hat is off to the Soviet Government. 
As a Jew and as a believer in a Socialist 
commonwealth I feel happy because of the 
decree making Biro Bidjan an autonomous 
Jewish region. 


“The Soviet Government has solved 
the difficult problem of nationalities 
within its borders in the most satis- 
factory way possible. With over 
150 nationalities inhabiting the 
U.S.S.R. one never hears of any na- 
tionalist friction. 

“All nationalities enjoy in the So- 
viet Union complete cultural au- 
tonomy, complete freedom to use 
their native language, literature and 
customs. All nationalities are guar- 
anteed real and complete equality of 
rights not only by the Constitution 
and in theory but in practice as well, 
and there is no high government 
office not accessible to a representa- 
tive of any race.” 


This statement by Maxim Litvinov is no 
exaggeration. Even the most rabid foes 
of the Soviet system will have to. admit 
that the Soviet Government has _success- 
fully demonstrated that if a government 
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wills it, anti-Semitism, like any other so- 
cial disease, can be destroyed. 

Several years ago I visited a factory 
near Moscow and asked the superintendent 
whether any anti-Semitism existed among 
the workers of his plant. He led me to a 
club room. Men and women were listen- 
ing to a phonograph record. The penetrat- 
ing voice of Lenin came from the phono- 
graph—“Anti-Semitism is a heritage from 
the dark days of Tsarism—not the Jews 
are the enemies of the workers, but the 
capitalists—anti-Semitism is an old trick 
to divert the anger of the exploited masses 
toward an innocent target...” “That’s 
how the Soviet workers are tackling the 
old problem of anti-Jewish hate,” said my 
guide. 

When one recalls that Tsarist Russia 
was a hot-bed of anti-Jewish propaganda, 
in discriminatory laws and regulations 
against its Jewish population leading to 
mass murder, one must marvel at the tre- 
mendous triumph which the Soviet Union 
has achieved in eradicating anti-Jewish 
prejudice. 


WITHOUT 


By JOSEPH BRAININ 


Impartial observers of the type of Reu- 
ben Brainin, Pierre Van Paassen, Louis 
Fischer and Walter Duranty have time and 
again pointed to the favorable status of the 
Jews in Soviet Russia, where no one would 
ever think of regarding the Jews as “Rus- 
sians professing the Israelite faith.” 
These observers have always maintained 
that in the Soviet Union Jews are treated 
like the 150 other national minorities 
which constitute the Soviet Republic. 
Their status is clear-cut. They have been 
given full citizenship plus the free de- 
velopment of their own culture and lan- 
guage. When they have suffered they have 
suffered along with the other citizens of 
the Soviet Union. It is true that some of 
the Jews were hit harder than many others 
because by tradition and training they 
were middlemen, who, during the NEP pe- 
riod threw themselves into small trading 
with special enthusiasm. But I defy any- 
body to substantiate any charge of specific 
discrimination by the Soviet Government 








against the Jews or any other national 
minority. 

The Jewish back-to-the-land movement 
which received the generous support of the 
Soviet Government, has in less than ten 
years settled more than forty-five thou- 
sand Jewish families on the land; the ma- 
jority of these Jewish farmers are engaged 
in collective agriculture in the Ukraine and 
the Crimea. Had the Five Year Plan not 
demanded the mobilization of every able- 
bodied man in the industrial drive, the 
Jewish back-to-the-land movement might 
have reached a figure of half a million 
settlers by now. This is pointed out mere- 
ly to emphasize the extraordinary efforts 
on the part of the Soviet Government to 
transform the Jewish Luftmenschen into 
producers. I also list it as an additional 
reason why anti-Semitism was so success- 
fully combated in the U.S.S.R. The non- 
Jewish peasants, who in Tsarist days were 
the stronghold of anti-Semitism, have 
come to know the hard-working Jewish 
land pioneers and have learned to respect 
them. 


ZIONISM 


At a time when the press prints almost 
daily reports of anti-Jewish excesses in 
Naziland, Rumania, Hungary and even 
Palestine, the Soviet Union, because of its 
uncompromising attitude towards anti- 
Semitic offenders, is a living indictment of 
those governments who try to shift the 
responsibility for these barbaric incidents 
on the mobs led by uncontrollable leaders. 
Time and again the Soviet Government 
demonstrated that a government can, if it 
sincerely determines, prevent anti-Jewish 
outbreaks. The Soviet regime has had to 
deal with the evil of anti-Semitism in- 
herited from Tsarist days. It has never 
hesitated to expose it and to combat it 
vigorously. Not a single pogrom has oc- 
curred during the Soviet regime. It has 
stopped anti-Semitic outbreaks almost 
overnight in those regions where the Petlu- 
ras and Denikins revelled in them. 

Almost half the Jews of the world live 
under the Soviet and American flags. 
World Jewry greeted recognition of the 
Soviets by the United States with genuine 
joy as a victory against the forces spread- 
ing anti-Jewish prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Jewish workers in America greet 
their brothers in the Soviet Union; to- 
gether with all friends of the Soviet Union 
in the United States they stand for the 
support and defense of the one country 
in the world that has abolished class and 
racial prejudice. 






@ A teacher with her class on an expedition into 
the fields on a Jewish collective farm in Moldavia. 
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@ G |. Staria, Jewish Chairman of th 
Commissars of the Moldavian Soviet Re 
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@ Lunch in the fields on a collective farm 
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@ The director of a collective farm in t 
a German, talking with two Jewish shock 















® Is home life being destroyed in 
the U.S.S.R.? Is the family, as an 
institution, disappearing? Does 
the Soviet Government compel 
parents to put their children in 
State institutions? 


My experience, as a tenant of several 
gigantic workers’ cooperative apartments 
while I lived in Moscow, proved clearly to 
me that home life in the Soviet Union is 
not broken up. City people live very 
much the same as we New Yorkers .. . 
eating their meals out, working various 
hours, and trotting about to theatres, cir- 
cuses and movies at night. Whether one 
eats at home or eats at a public dining 
place, is a matter for the individual to de- 
cide. As in America, some eat out and 
some come home to meals. The mode of 
living in Soviet Russia depends upon in- 
dividual taste. Country people, not sub- 
jected to the rush of the city, quite natu- 
rally, live a different life, just as they do 
in the States. I have always found the 
average Russian family very much inter- 
ested in preserving their personal home- 
life. I never supposed that the Soviet 
Government ever expected anything else. 

Children are not taken away from their 
parents and put in State institutions, but 
live, sleep and play at home, and tussle 
each night over their homework, even as 
you and [I did in our youth. The fond 
Russian parents are equally as anxious 
that their offspring comes home with good 
report cards, as fond parents in any other 
country. Some children eat their lunches 
in the school dining room, and others re- 
turn to their homes at mealtime. As in 
everything else, it is governed by the in- 
dividual’s choice in the matter. The wel- 
fare of the child is the direct concern of 
Soviet parents, and a child is never taken 
away from parents, unless in cases where 
the parents are declared mentally or physi- 
cally unfit to act as guardians. Then, the 
child is either put in care of competent 
relatives, or, where there are no relatives, 
the child is put in a State institution. The 






placed in front of a cooperative 


he peasants’ way of protesting 
management. They leave it there 
they get satisfactory service. 
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A Soviet meeting. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO 


object is to educate the child and to see 
that it has every opportunity to grow up 
as a good citizen. 

I have always been a firm believer in 
easy divorce as a means of raising the 
moral standard. What is more immoral 
than for two people to live together when 
they no longer care to? The very fact 
that divorce is easy, and that marriage is 
not resorted to for social or economic rea- 
sons, makes for a higher standard of 
morality. Then remember, too, easy di- 
vorce in the Soviet Union does not mean 
easy shirking of responsibility to one’s 
wife or to one’s children. Alimony may 
be collected by wife, or a husband, in cases 
where the partner is ill and claims sup- 
port. The divorce is granted, but the re- 
sponsibility remains. In the case of chil- 
dren, one-third of a man’s, or a woman’s, 
salary, goes to the support of a child until 
he reaches the age of 16. 


® Are individuality and initiative 
suppressed in Soviet Russia? 

I would not say that individuality is 
suppressed in Russia today to the extent 
that it is suppressed in America. By that 
I mean, what matters it, if we have free- 
dom to express our individuality in work, 
if we have no work in which to express 
our individuality? I should say that in 
Russia, where there is work for all in each 
particular field, and where, if one is not 
suited to one profession he has access to 
another, there would be a far wider field 
in which the individual might find expres- 
sion. This is especially true where com- 
petition is lessened, and where profit is 
not the basis for expression. From what 
I could see in all phases of professional 
life in Russia, there is individual freedom 
if the individual has something worth 
while expressing. The proven success 
of the Soviet State should prove that Rus- 
sian workers have plenty of initiative. 

In fact, the one thing that strikes a 
visiting foreigner is the tremendous enthu- 
siasm that prevails generally among the 
Russian masses. In a country where citi- 


How the Ruling Class of the Soviet Union Participates in 


Administration and Management 


Delegates from Soviets, trade unions, 
cooperative organizations, etc., in session. 



































































zens have security, that alone should be 
something to be enthusiastic about. 


@ Is it true, as Sherwood Eddy. 
says, that liberty has been sup-"' 


pressed in the Soviet Union? 


I (an incurable individualist) did not 
feel the dictatorship in Soviet Russia. | 
found myself able at all times to express 
my truthful opinion. As a worker, I found 
myself free to criticize anything I thought 
in need of criticism. I talked freely with 
all classes of people there, heard their 
complaints and their praise for the present 
social order. In my working hours there, 
I often was quite frank and forceful in my 
attacks upon the bureaucracy of my supe- 
riors, and never once was | cautioned or 


threatened to keep my beliefs silent. In‘ 


my home, which was shared by other 
workers in various trades, and where some 
tenants were members of the former bour- 
geoisie and not friendly to the Bolsheviki, 
I never noticed that they were particularly 
fearful of expressing their opinions. 


® Does the Soviet worker partici- 
pate as much in political life as 
the American worker? 


Having observed both the American 
worker and the Russian worker under their 
respective systems, I would say that the 
Soviet worker participates far more ac- 
tively in the political life of his country 
than the American worker. The Russian 
worker actually formulates Soviet politi- 
cal policies. He is more politically trained 
than the American worker—is more vitally 
a part of his country, and knows the po- 
litical significance of his task. Since the 
entire political life of the Soviet Union 
revolves around the shops, factories, mills, 
mines and farms, the Soviet worker who 
does not take an active part in politics is 
considered a shirker. The representatives 
of the various governing bodies are his 
fellow workers, elected by fellow workers 
and representing the mass political opinion. 


MARJORIE E. SMITH. 
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Leaders of two shock brigades singing a 
They also 
cuss production methods and the allotme 
prizes and premiums for good work. 
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“Wiangle’’ at a Soviet mine; the manager, 
@thairman of the trade union local and the 
lary of the Communist Party local con- 





KNOW ABOUT THE U.S.8.R.? 


SOME QUESTIONS FROM OUR READERS ANSWERED BY MARJORIE E. SMITH, AUTHOR OF 
“FROM BROADWAY TO MOSCOW” AND DR. ALCAN HIRSCH, AUTHOR OF “INDUSTRIALIZED 


RUSSIA.”’ 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS IN. 





®@ Is free love being practiced in 
Soviet Russia? Is family life nor- 
mal and happy? Does the fact 
that divorce is easy contribute to 
immorality ? 


The Soviets are very sane and adult in 
sex matters as in most other things. There 
are no illegitimate children in the Soviet 
Union. Each new life is the joint respon- 
sibility of the parents and the state 
whether conceived in or out of wedlock. 
The child is served first of the best avail- 
able. Sex is treated as a normal, natural 
phenomenon. 


As the state guarantees each citizen a 
job, there is not the abysmal gap between 
the biological urge and the economic in- 
dependence which makes marriage possi- 
ble, as with us. There is no reason why 
young people should not marry. In the 
U.S.S.R. there is far less hypocrisy and 
much more normality than among any 
other people. Philandering is an anti- 
social offense—those who expect to find 
free love there will be sadly disappointed. 
The economic necessity of prostitution has 
been removed and this profession booted 
out of Soviet Russia. The Soviets believe 
that love is a subjective matter. While 
they encourage freedom they discourage 
license. The curve of divorces has dropped 
to about the level of other countries, al- 
though divorce can be had for the asking. 
I was amazed at the seriousness of young 
people regarding the relations between 
sexes. They take their work seriously and 


rebuke any flirtation during working 
hours. 
Birth control information is given 


legally; sex education is part of the cam- 
paign to “raise the cultural level of the 
masses.” There is a physician in attend- 
ance at marriage bureaus to advise couples 
if desired. Abortions are legally per- 


stitute the committee. 


formed if necessary or desirable but are 
definitely discouraged. Mortality from 
abortion is negligible. 

Neither my wife nor I found anything 
objectionable about personal relations be- 
tween Russians but on the contrary we 
found them very sane and wholesome. 
Sex equality exists to a degree that is un- 
known elsewhere. I feel sure that there 
are fewer sexual abnormalities and dis- 
orders in the U.S.S.R. thany anywhere in 
the world. I was particularly struck by 
the lack of suggestiveness or eroticism in 
Soviet life. I never saw any performance 
on the Russian stage of a suggestive na- 
ture. There are no nudist colonies in 
Soviet Russia, no burlesque shows or nude 
revues, no pictures or advertisements of a 
“sexy” or indecent character. The Rus- 
sians wear abbreviated bathing-suits where 
there is mixed bathing—the men trunks, 
and the women trunks and brassieres. In 
the country, as for example in Silver For- 
est, a short distance from Moscow, they 
usually bathe nude in separate groups a 
short distance apart. In this respect they 
have an Asiatic viewpoint, but it is entirely 
healthy and unoffensive. The Soviet atti- 
tude toward sex is basically sane, normal 
and scientific. 

Russians are certainly fond of children 
and family life. The home is not being 
“broken up,” but the patriarchal aspect of 
the family has disappeared. The ancient 
fear of the father as the absolute ruler in 
the home has also been removed. A hus- 
band treates his wife with respect—other- 
wise he may get a postcard informing him 
that she has divorced him. The enormous 
increase in the number of nurseries and 
communal dining rooms has lightened the 
burden of housework for millions of 
Soviet mothers. But it is not compulsory 
for a mother to leave her child in a nur- 
sery, nor is she forced to take a job in a 
factory if she prefers to be merely a house- 







Delegates to a Soviet Congress, in an outdoor session. 
They represent all Soviet workers and farmers of every 


nationality. 





Al] Alda 
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wife. The idea that Soviet children are 
torn from their parent’s arms and placed 
in state institutions is erroneous. 


ALCAN HIRSCH. 
* 


Radio from Moscow 


I have been receiving the Moscow radio 
station broadcasts for the past year. 

The Moscow Trade Union Station is the 
most powerful short-wave station in the 
world. The wave length is 50 meters or 
6000 kilocycles, from 4 to 5 P.M. New 
York time; and the Comintern station 
broadcasts from 3 to 4 P.M. Both sta- 
tions broadcast in English on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays. 

L. Sinclair. 


Do you want to meet other readers of 
S.R.T. and organize an F.S.U. group in 
your locality? Write for information to 
National Office, F.S.U., 80 E. llth St., 
| ee fe 
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Soviets Produce Rain—The Arrtifi- 
cial Rain Institute has succeeded in pro- 
ducing rain in Turkmenia, where there is 
no rainfall for 250 days in the year. With 
the aid of chemical apparatus, a cloud was 
created on a clear day and rain was pre- 
cipitated from it. The air was subjected 
to a powerful charge of electrical energy. 
Successes have been achieved in laborato- 
ries, but this is the first success outdoors 
under natural conditions. 


# 
Soviet Kids Like “Korn Fleks”— 


The new Soviet corn-flake factory is turn- 
ing out this breakfast food on a mass- 
production basis now, and it has _be- 
come a popular food—especially with the 
youngsters. 





The wall newspaper at the factory ‘‘Red Octo- 
ber,’’ at Odessa, with caricatures of bureau- 
crats, bad work and poor discipline. 


Birth Control in 


the Soviet Union 


By HANNAH M. STONE, M.D. 


Medical Director, Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau, New York 


HE Soviet attitude towards birth con- 
trol differs materially from the attitude 
of birth control advocates in other coun- 
tries. In Soviet Russia they regard the 


Malthusian doctrine that the pressure of 
population is one of the chief causes of 





In clinics, factories, railroad stations, etc., 

mothers are given guidance in child care; and 

information about birth control is available for 
the asking, from doctors. 





poverty and social distress as a purely 
bourgeois concept. Want and poverty, 
they say, are due largely to the economic 
system under which people live, and re- 
lief from these can be obtained only by 
a complete reconstruction of the social 
order. They are indifferent to birth con- 
trol as a means of improving economic 
conditions, and are not interested in its 
advocacy as a social measure. 


Nor is Soviet Russia interested in birth 
control as a measure for limiting the 
growth of its population. The U.S.S.R. 
is a vast country, it still has enormous re- 
sources to develop and exploit, and is just 
now entering a stage of rapid economic 
and industrial expansion. There are many 
sections which are as yet very sparsely 
populated, where many industrial under- 
takings: are lagging because of an insuff- 
cient labor supply. The question of over- 
population, therefore, does not concern 
the Soviet Union at the present time. If 
anything, it is rather pleased with its high 
birth rate and rapid national growth. 
Only recently, Litvinov mentioned with 
great satisfaction the fact that the Russian 
population had increased by 35,000,000 
since the Revolution. Birth restriction 
then is not a part of the Russian social 
program as yet. 

In spite of these considerations, how- 
ever, the remarkable fact remains that the 
Soviet government has taken the most 
progressive, the most rational and the most 
enlightened attitude towards the spread of 
birth control knowledge. Not only are 
there no prohibitive restrictions in Russia 
against the dissemination of birth control 
advice, but the government has actually es- 
tablished numerous centers and clinics for 
this purpose, and is actively encouraging 
and subsidizing research in the field of 
contraception and contraceptive technique. 

The Soviet birth control policy is based 
first on the conviction that every woman 
is entitled to regulate and control the 
number of births she is willing to under- 
take, and secondly, on the recognition of 
the fact that the dissemination of birth 
control knowledge will serve to diminish 
or abolish the incidence of abortion, with 
its dangers. Dr. Lebedeva, one of the 
leading Soviet physicians in the work for 
the protection of the mother and child, 
clearly expressed these two points of view 
in the following statement: “One of the 
functions of our consultation centers for 
women should be to give medical advice 
on birth control. Otherwise we shall not 
be able to give a period of rest to the 
women after delivery and we shall be un- 
able to fight with abortions, which are 
increasing at present and which are a 
widespread evil to the health of the women. 
Motherhood must be conscious and must 
not depend upon blind chance.” This 
clearly represents the Soviet viewpoint. It 
is on this basis, that is, on the basis of 
the needs of the individual woman, that 


the birth control work in Russia has been 
organized. 

Information about birth control and 
about methods for the prevention of con- 
ception is disseminated more freely and 
more widely in Soviet Russia than in any 
other country, and this is done under off- 
cial guidance and direction. In clinics, 
in clubs, in factories, in hospitals, one 
frequently sees posters proclaiming that 
“It is better to prevent conception than to 
interrupt it,” or, “Worker, Peasant 
Woman, avoid abortions—Go to the birth 
control clinic.” Books and pamphlets on 
birth control written in simple and untech- 
nical language are for sale in book stores, 
mothers’ clubs, clinics, nurseries and else- 
where. In connection with the numerous 
exhibits on the protection of mother and 
child which have been established in prac- 
tically all of the larger centers in Russia, 
a considerable amount of space is devoted 
to demonstrations and placards concerning 
the problems of abortion and birth con- 
trol. The various methods which may be 
employed for contraception are freely ex- 
hibited, and their advantages or disadvan- 
tages pointed out. It is worthy of note, 
however, that in all the literature on the 
subject, the Russians emphasize the fact 
that none of the methods should be em- 
ployed without the advice of a physician. 


Consultation points for birth control 
advice have been established in many of 
the gynecological and obstetrical depart- 
ments of dispensaries and hospitals, and 
in several of the larger cities special birth 
control clinics have been organized. At 
the present time there is a plan afoot, 
which has already been started in some 
sections, to establish birth control services 
in factories, clubs and on collective farms, 
so that contraceptive information may be 
made easily accessible and available to 
every worker and peasant. 


Technical progress is also being made 
in the field of contraceptive methods. The 
older methods are being constantly im- 
proved and newer methods and appliances 
are being developed. A special Scientific 
Commission for the Study of Contracep- 
tion and the Combating of Abortions was 
recently organized. This committee con- 
sists of a number of eminent physicians 
and scientific workers and it concerns it- 
self actively with the technical, clinical 
and social aspects of birth control and 
abortion. The Soviet Union is the only 
country in which the government has seen 
the necessity of appointing an official body 
for that purpose. 

It is in this new attitude towards the 
whole problem, it seems to me, that the 
chief accomplishment of the Soviet Union 
in the field of birth control lies for the 
present. It is the first country to remove 
the question of family limitation from the 
field of religion, morals and politics and 
to approach it on a practical, rational and 
scientific basis. 
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Mavriky Slepnev 


A Samoyed herdsman of the Kola Peninsula 

locating on a globe the spot where the Chel- 

yuskin sank; this exploit has aroused enthusi- 
astic interest in Arctic exploration 


AVRIKY SLEPNEV has an inter- 
esting history. He was just old 
enough to finish a military school when 
the World War broke out. He was sent 
to the war with the rank of an officer in 
the Siberian Sharpshooters’ Regiment. 
Later he was sent for a course in military 


flying and then served as a reconnaissance 
flyer. 

In 1926 he was commissioned by the 
Soviet Government to fly to Kabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan. To accomplish 
this he had to fly over the Hindu-Kush 
range at an altitude of 15,200 feet. He 
made the flight successfully in an all- 
metal plane with a member of the Soviet 
Embassy as a passenger. In 1928 Slepnev 
made a number of successful flights in the 
region of the Aldan River in Siberia. He 
and his plane were the only means of com- 
munication and transportation with an ex- 
pedition which* discovered large deposits 
of gold in that region. Besides delivering 
mail and supplies to them he brought back 
gold and furs to the main base on the 
Trans-Siberian railroad. 

Slepnev first became known in the 
United States in 1930 when he found the 
bodies of Ben Eielson and his mechanic, 
Borland, who were killed when their plane, 
which took off furs from the American 
boat, Nanook, crashed in Siberia. The 
Nanook became frozen in the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean in Siberia, at the beginning 
of the winter season. As it could not be 
moved for 6 months, Swenson, the famous 
American fur dealer who had more than a 
million dollars worth of furs on it, hired 
Ben Eielson to transport the furs by plane 
to Alaska. It was on one of these flights 
that Eielson crashed. American, Canadian 


and Soviet planes searched for the lost 
Eielson and his mechanic, and it was Slep- 
nev that found their bodies buried deep 
under the snow. 

When the bodies were brought to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Slepnev received a special 
letter of thanks from the Governor of 
Alaska, and a present of a gold watch 
from the City of Fairbanks. 

Slepnev served on the reception commit- 
tee in honor of the Lindberghs when they 
were in Moscow last year. He has more 
than a quarter of a million miles of flying 
to his credit besides the 1,000 hours of 
flying made during the war. 

Another interesting incident in his life 
is his activity during the Revolution in Rus- 
sia. Although he was an officer in the 
Tsar’s army he went over to the revolu- 
tionaries immediately. For a time he was 
a member of the most famous of partisan 
bands, that of Chapayev, which more than 
any other was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of Kolchak’s army in Siberia. 

He and Levanevsky flew the two planes 
that were purchased in the United States 
for helping in the rescue of the Chelyuskin 
survivors, from Nome to the ice-floe where 
the castaways were marooned. Later, ac- 
companied by George Ushabov, he brought 
the sick leader of the expedition, Professor 
Schmidt, to Nome for medical treatment 
and rest. Both received the Order of 
Lenin as recognition of their heroism. 


GLIDING IS A POPULAR SPORT IN THE SOVIET UNION. THEY HAVE RECENTLY ACHIEVED REMARKABLE SUCCESS, IN USING GLIDERS 


FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


SOVIET AIRPLANES IN FLIGHT HAVE PICKED UP GLIDERS FROM THE GROUND, A FEAT AIRPLANES HAVE 
NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED. THE USE OF “AIR TRAINS”—AIRPLANES TOWING SEVERAL GLIDERS, HAS BEEN PROVEN FEASIBLE. 
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powers, in justification of her “Monroe 
Doctrine” for Asia, claiming that she has 
priority over other nations in exploiting 
China. Japan holds out the promise to 
crush the “Red menace” in Asia. 

It is true that the past month has been 
marked by continuous advances of the 
Chinese Red Army. Sensational victories 
have been achieved in three provinces, 
Szechuan, Hunan and Hupeh. Under the 
leadership of Ho Lung, the Chinese Red 
Army of Szechuan, the far western prov- 
ince of China, won a series of battles with 
the reactionary forces of the Nanking 
(Kuomintang) Government which is 
backed by both Japan and the United 
States. Missionaries acting as spies for 
the Kuomintang were seized. The capital- 
ist press makes this an excuse to call Ho 
Lung a “Communist bandit.” 

These victories are remarkable, since the 
forces of Chiang Kai Shek, head of the 
Kuomintang, are much superior in num- 
bers and are well equipped by the impe- 
rialist powers. One reason is that the 
soldiers in the counter-revolutionary army 
are sympathetic to the Red Army against 
which they are sent, and often desert in 
battalions; another reason is that the Chi- 
nese workers and peasants in the battle 
area are also sympathetic to the Chinese 
Soviets and make every effort to help the 
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Soviet forces are disrupted by internal dis- 
sension and rivalry, with each war-lord 
striving to get control of more territory 
and more graft. Also, the imperialist 
powers supporting Chiang Kai Shek, the 
United States, Britain, France and Japan, 
are torn by antagonisms, as shown by the 
present trade war between Japan and 
Great Britain. These antagonisms have, 
thus far, hindered the formation of a 
united front against Soviet China and 
Soviet Russia. 

Chiang Kai Shek is emptying the Chi- 
nese jails of tens of thousands of criminals 
who will be sent to swell the anti-Soviet 
forces. Ordinary soldiers cannot be trust- 
ed—they are apt to go over to the Chinese 
Red Army which is fighting for the liber- 
ation of the Chinese people. 

Despite the necessity of concentrating 
most of its energies and forces to repulsing 
the repeated campaigns of the Nanking 
Government against it, Soviet China has 
succeeded in making remarkable progress 
within the vast territory it controls. The 
worker-peasant democratic dictatorship is 
firmly established and has the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the 80,000,- 
000 people living in Soviet areas. It has 
built schools, carried on an agrarian rev- 
olution, and has improved economic con- 
ditions during its brief period of existence. 


China is handicapped by the fact that it 
is largely an agricultural area, with only 
a few industrial centers. Nevertheless 
while the rest of China, like all of the 
capitalist world, stagnates or goes back- 
ward, Soviet China progresses, its people 
are stubbornly determined to defend it 
with their lives if necessary, while they 
build a new socialist society. 

For the first-time in Chinese history, the 
Soviets have given universal suffrage to 
all workers and peasants of both sexes. 
Never before have the Chinese masses had 
the opportunity to participate democrati- 
cally in government and administration, as 
they now do thru their city and village 
Soviets (Councils). But this Soviet democ- 
racy does not extend to the landlords and 
capitalists, who have not yet been wiped 
out. Against their attempts to help Chiang 
Kai Shek and to destroy the Soviet power, 
the iron dictatorship is exercised. They 
are deprived of the franchise, of freedom 
to organize against the Soviets. 

In Kuomintang China ruled by Chiang 
Kai Shek, 60 per cent of the industrial 
workers are unemployed. Those who have 
jobs work 12, 14 or more hours per day 
for a pittance. Strikes and trade unions 
are outlawed. In Soviet China, unem- 
ployment has been greatly reduced and 
the unemployed get the benefits of social 
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insurance. All employers must go to the 
Soviets and trade unions to hire workers. 
Real wages have increased steadily. In 
Tingchow, for example, the maximum 
wage for a printer in pre-revolutionary 
days was $15 per month; now the average 
is $34. For textile workers monthly wages 
have increased from $5 to $32; this is 
from 20 per cent to 1,000 per cent higher 
than in the rest of China. The average an- 
nual income of the Kuomintang peasant is 
$90; the average wage of the unskilled 
“coolie” is around 10 cents per day. So- 
viet workers have the 8-hour day. They 
are protected against employers by their 
unions and by their Soviets. In the Cen- 
tral Soviet District, 95 per cent of the 
workers are trade unionists. Laws pat- 
terned after those in effect in Soviet Rus- 
sia protect women and children. Women 
get equal pay for equal work, vacations 
before confinement. Child labor under 
14 is prohibited. 


The agrarian revolution has wiped out 
feudalism. The estates of many big land- 
lords have been confiscated and partitioned 
among the poor farmers. Usury and heavy 
taxation, which in Kuomintang China robs 
the peasant of 50 to 80 per cent of his prod- 
uce, is abolished. The productivity of the 
farms has been increased and only in 
Kuomintang China do millions of peasants 
starve, not in the Soviet districts. Meat, 
formerly a rare luxury, is now a frequent 
article of diet. 

All this, in an area formerly extremely 
backward, is an amazing victory of Soviet 
rule. While the rest of China under the 
rule of grafting war-lords, goes bankrupt, 
Soviet China is financially solvent and is 
developing its economy in the direction of 
Socialism, slowly but surely. Industries 
are being developed, particularly textiles, 
paper, sugar, fertilizers and farm imple- 
ments. At present the state enterprises are 
necessarily limited, but are being extended. 
Private capitalist enterprises under strict 
regulation are encouraged, as in Soviet 
Russia during the NEP period. Coopera- 
tive projects are making rapid advance; in 
1933 there were 1,423 cooperative organi- 
zations; consumers’ cooperatives still over- 
shadow production cooperatives. This 
form of economic organization will in the 
near future assert its superiority over pri- 
vate economy, and be a mighty lever in 
transition to Socialism. 


Cultural Revolution 


As in the U.S.S.R., cultural progress has 
accompanied these economic and political 
changes. About 80 per cent of the people 
under Kuomintang rule are illiterate. Edu- 
cation is a monopoly of the ruling class. 
In Soviet China the campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy has brought astounding results. 
The circulation of newspapers has greatly 
increased. New primary schools, high 


schools, and colleges have been established, 
all open for the children of the masses. 


The Lytton Commission sent by the 
League of Nations reported: 

“The program (of the Soviets) consisted 
of the cancellation of debts, the distribu- 
tion among the landless peasantry of land 
forcibly seized from large private owners 
or from the temples. Taxation is simpli- 
fied. With a view to the improvement of 
agriculture, steps are taken to develop irri- 
gation, rural credit systems and coopera- 
tives. Public schools, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries may also be established.” 


A pretty good program for any coun- 
try! No wonder Chinese capitalists and 
landlords, American and British and Japa- 
nese imperialists who own factories and 
mines in Kuomintang China, are shivering 
in their boots and sending money and mu- 
nitions to Chiang Kai Shek. 


Defend Soviet China! 


The second Congress of Chinese Soviets, 
recently held, marked really astounding 
growth in that area of China already freed 
from capitalism and from foreign imperi- 
alism. An illegal trade union in Shanghai 
sent the Soviet Congress this telegram: 
“Only by rallying to the Soviets can we 
smash imperialism and the Kuomintang 
and thus achieve full freedom from the 
landlords and capitalists who suck our 
blood. Only by supporting the Chinese 
Red Army can we drive Japan from Chi- 
nese soil.” To this American Friends of 
the Soviet Union might add, “Only by de- 
fending Soviet China can we help the 
Chinese masses to achieve freedom and de- 
feat the war plans of the imperialists, 
Japanese and Americans, who are seeking 
to crush the Chinese Soviets as the first 
step toward intervention in Soviet Russia.” 


The great powers are gathered like 
jackals over the prostrate body of China. 
They are snarling at each other and may 
start fighting over the spoils. Long op- 
pression and exploitation of China by the 
imperialists have brought that country 
close to ruin. The nations are scrambling 
to get their share in the division into 
colonies of the vast Chinese land. 


Japan has issued an ultimatum to the 
effect that China belongs primarily to her, 
attempting to establish a sort of Monroe 
Doctrine over China as the next step to- 
ward complete domination of Asia. But 
the Chinese people, despite the treachery 
of Chiang Kai Shek and the Kuomintang, 
are rising in protest against the delivery 
of their land to Japanese imperialism. 
The Red Army of the Chinese Soviets, 
having won one victory after another over 
the armies of the Nanking Government, is 
ready to lead the Chinese masses in de- 
fense of China against Japan, or any other 
imperialist nation. 





Last month, in an exchange of notes, jthe 
United States and Japan assured each otjher 
with honeyed words that there is nothing 
but love and friendship between the two 
nations. Now the Japanese warn other na- 
tions that China is their special field . for 
exploitation and they intend to control 
Chinese trade. They have appointed them- 
selves “guardians of peace” in Asia. But 
Britain and the U.S.A. also want to “pre- 
serve peace.” These imperialists are so 
anxious to “preserve peace” in Asia that 
they are taking the road toward war. | 

The imperialist nations all need markets, 
colonies; none intends to let the others' get 
ahead in the race. They don’t want Japan 
to hog the largest “free” market left in 
the world. 

® 


Meantime the victories of Soviet China 
constitute the greatest obstacle to | the 
plans of Japan. Japan is annoyed because 
with all the aid they have given Chiang 
Kai Shek, his armies have been driven back 
time and again by the Chinese Red Army. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
the League of Nations, in opposing Japan’s 
plans for hegemony of China, demand “in- 
ternational cooperation in maintaining 
peace,” establishing a stable céntral Chi- 
nese Government, and developing that 
country as a market. In other words, other 
nations demand their share of the spoils. 


The Soviet Way to Prosperity and 
Peace 


Decades of imperialist rule, “Christian 
civilization,” have brought nothing but 
misery to the Chinese. The country has 
great natural wealth, but it is not de- 
veloped for the benefit of the workers and 
peasants. Enormous amounts are spent 
for the various armies; China has been 
torn with civil strife ever since “the for- 
eign devils” arrived. Most of these wars 
are financed by one imperialist or another; 
the internal strife in China reflects the 
antagonism between these powers, each 
seeking to extend its trade, its “field of in- 
fluence.” The only way the continual war- 
fare can be stopped is unity under the 
hammer and sickle, under a Chinese Soviet 
Government over all of China. That’s the 
only road to prosperity and peace for the 
Chinese masses. 


Protest against the shipment of 
munitions to be used against Soviet 
China and Soviet Russia! 


(The material for this article was translated 
from reports of Chinese Soviet leaders at the 
Congress of Soviets and from Chinese newspapers. 
More about Soviet China in future issues.) 


# 
For further information about Soviet 
China write the Friends of the Chi- 


nese People, 168 West 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Chelyuskin Survivors on Way 
Back to Moscow 


TTQ SCHMIDT, Soviet scientist, ex- 

plorer and leader of the Chelyuskin 
expedition passed thru Washington and 
New York, en route to the Soviet Union. 
He is accompanied by George Ushakov, an- 
other distinguished Arctic explorer, leader 
of the rescuing party. Professor Schmidt 
was one of the last of the Chelyuskin sur- 
vivors to be taken by airplane from the 
ice-floe in Bering Strait. He was suffering 
from pneumonia and was rushed to a hos- 
pital in Nome, Alaska, thence journeyed 
to Seatt)e and San Francisco to recuperate. 
. The two Russians were the guests of 
Ambassador Troyanovsky for a few days. 
They announced that the disaster to the 
S.S. Chelyuskin will not stop the attempt 
to open the Northeast passage from Arch- 
angel to Vladisvostok, part of the Soviet 
conquest of the Arctic. Schmidt wiil make 
the trip again. He has a long record of 
achievements to his credit. In 1932 he 
commanded the _ ice-breaker Sibiriakov 
which navigated the Northeast passage for 
the first time in history in one season. 
Schmidt is also an outstanding Soviet 
mathematician, and chief editor of the 
great Soviet Encyclopedia of which half 
of the sixty-four volumes have been pub- 
lished. 

Schmidt and Ushakov have received the 
Order of Lenin for their work. 

At Providence Bay and Lawrence Bay, 
in Northeastern Siberia, the steamship 
Smolensk has taken aboard the other 100 
members of the Chelyuskin party. The ice- 
breaker Krassin will meet the Smolensk 
and hel» transport the Chelyuskiners and 
the airp.anes used in the rescue. The ship 
sailed 12,000 miles, from Leningrad. The 
success of these ships in breaking thru the 
ice so early in the season to get the Chel- 
yuskiners is another remarkable feat of 


® A rest home in the mountains near Alma-Ata, Central Asia, where 
many Soviet workers will spend their vacations this summer. 


Red Square, May Day; from left to right, Kiseley, Sulimov, Shvernik, 


Soviet seamen, which, added to the victory 
of Soviet aviators in rescuing the crew, 
makes a truly stirring story of Bolshevik 
courage, of Soviet science linked with 
labor. 


@ At a banquet given for Schmidt and 
Ushakov in New York by the American 
Russian Institute and the Explorers’ Club, 
Roy Chapman Andrews, Vilhjalmar Stef- 
anson, Sir Hubert Wilkins and others paid 
high tribute to the two Soviet explorers 
and scientists. “The Soviet Government 
has been very active,” said Andrews, “in 
Arctic exploration during the past decade. 
About 2,000 people are engaged in scien- 
tific work in the Arctic, and this area is 
being rapidly developed.” 

Stefanson stated, “The Soviet Govern- 
ment is developing its vast Arctic area, 
rich and fruitful, and this can be compared 





© A corner of a Soviet rest home where workers are recuperating; 
while sick they get their wages just the same. 
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to the development of our American West. 
The Soviet Government is doing more than 
all other nations combined to explore and 
develop the Arctic, establishing scientific 
stations, agricultural stations, etc. At the 
head of this work is Otto Schmidt, who de- 
serves high praise.” 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, English explorer, 
declared, “The work of these Soviet ex- 
plorers is as far in advance of the work of 
other explorers as their political system is 
in advance of the other political systems 
of the. world. . . . They are enterprising 


people with a social vision. I am sur@ | 


the world will be astonished at future de- 
velopments in the Arctic area of the Soviet 
Union.” 


@ Austrian Socialists in Soviet Russia 
—All of the 310 Austrian Schutzbund 


members, socialist workers, who arrived 











® Some of 
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, his mother and sister; Gorki, Molotov, Stalin, Kalinin, Yenukidze. 
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in Moscow April 25th, have been given 
jobs in the Soviet Union, at their various 
trades. These valiant socialists were re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm by the Soviet 
workers. Having been driven from their 
homes and jobs by fascism, they seek re- 
fuge in the workers’ fatherland, together 
with many other Austrians and Germans. 
Demonstrations of Soviet workers greeted 
these Austrian working class heroes wher- 
ever they went. Those who were in need 
of medical treatment or rest were sent to 
sanitoria in the Crimea. 


) 


® Socialist Progress in nearly every 
field has marked the first four months of 
1934. Industrial production increased 
from 30 per cent in coal mining, to 60 
per cent in pig iron output, over the same 
period of 1933. Six times as many autos 


were manufactured as last year. The 
most important achievement has been in 
the iron-smelting industry, which had lag- 
ged behind the plan. Daily output is 
now above 29,000 tons. The successful 
development of planned Soviet economy 
continues steadily with ever-growing eff- 
ciency. This means a higher standard of 
living for Soviet workers who own col- 
lectively their own factories. The value 
of production during the first three months 
of 1934 was nearly one billion rubles 
greater than in the first quarter of 1933. 
During the next two months the produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods is to be increased 
by 30.2 per cent over the same period last 
year. 


@ May Day Slogans in Soviet Russia 
featured among others the following: “Put 
an end te lack of personal responsibility 


on the job.” .. . “Let us organize Bolshe- 
vik control over the work of our adminis- 
trations. Direct the fire of self-criticism 
against bureaucratic abuses and deficien- 
cies. Let us improve the work of our trade 
unions.” . . . “The workers of science march 
shoulder to shoulder with the working 
class in the great cause of socialist con- 
struction.” . . . “Japanese Imperialists are 
plotting provocations in the Far East. Let 
us strengthen the defenses of our socialist 
country. Long live the Red Army.” 


@ Dutch Doctor Praises Soviet Health 
Work—At a recent international congress 
of doctors in Moscow, Professor van Bree- 
men, famous Dutch physician, paid tribute 
to the care given workers’ health in Soviet 
Russia. He stressed the value of the work 
of Soviet doctors in the cure of rheumat- 
ism, which he said is an example to the 
whole world. Dr. Kaminski, Soviet Com- 
missar of Health, reported on the plans 
for increasing the health service in the 
second Five Year Plan. 


@ Soviet Newspapers—There are now 
9,700 Soviet newspapers with a total cir- 
culation of 36,000,000. In Tsarist days, 
the entire press never had a circulation 
above 2,700,000. About one-third of So- 
viet papers are in other than the Russian 
language. The Machine Tractor Stations 
serving the collective farms print 4,000 
papers. On May 5th, the largest and most 
modern printing plant in Europe was put 
into operation in Moscow. Its rotary 
presses print a million copies per hour. 
It will print Pravda and five other papers 
—8,000,000 copies daily. These papers, 
of course, are not filled with sensational, 
vulgar stories of kidnapping, rape, mur- 
der, and scandal, such as fill American 
papers, but serve as real leaders and edu- 
cators in the building of Socialism. 


©@ Examining the growth of the wiater wheat 
crop which promises to exceed the record har- 
vest of last year. 


re of (usttian socialist workers who found refuge from fascism ® Tokarskaya, Soviet movie actress who 
the Soviet Union, workers fatherland. plays in “Marionettes,” satirical comedy. 
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Living blood from the dead is being 
transfused into the veins of living pa- 
tients successfully, by Soviet doctors. Dr. 
Sergius Judin has made more than 300 
blood-transfusions, using blood from de- 
ceased persons that has been kept in a 
refrigerator for one to thirty days. This 
blood is just as good as blood donated by 
living persons. Plenty of blood is always 
available when needed; it can be sent to 
any point in the Soviet Union by airplane. 
The lives of many victims of accidents 
have been saved by this new method of 
blood transfusion, which has many ad- 
vantages. 

« 


Restoring sight to the blind was 
first performed successfully by Professor 
Filatov of Kharkov, a Soviet eye surgeon. 
Eyesight has been restored to many Soviet 
workers by this delicate and difficult opera- 
tion. This operation has also been per- 
formed in capitalist countries, but because 
of the enormous expense, is available only 
to wealthy persons, not to the ordinary 
worker as in the U.S.S.R. The King of 
Siam spent nearly one million dollars in 
the U. S. to have this operation performed. 
The diseased cornea is removed, and a 
new cornea taken from a dead person and 
grafted on to the living. 


The Summer season of the Central 
Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow 
opened in May. More than half a million 
attended the concert, theatrical _per- 
formance, dance, etc., provided for the 
education and amusement of Moscow work- 
ers. Among the visitors to the Park was 
the American Ambassador, Bullitt, who 
stated, “This is the happiest park in the 
world. Here are joyous children, happy 
old men, and youth, light-hearted and 
smiling. There is no park in America to 
compare with this one. In New York, 
Central Park is considerably smaller, with 
much poorer attractions. This Park of 
Culture and Rest is a splendid achievement 
of which the Soviets may well be proud.” 


The gigantic new airplane “Maxim 
Gorki” is now being put through thor- 
ough tests. This super-plane was built 
with funds voluntarily contributed by 
Soviet workers in honor of the 40th anni- 
versary of the great proletarian writer. It 
is the largest in the world, an all-metal 
monoplane with a wing spread of 64 
meters and a fuselage length of 35 meters. 
It has a cruising speed of 220 kilometers 
per hour. It will hold enough gasoline 
for a 2,000 kilometer flight. 

Its equipment includes a modern rotary 
press capable of printing 8,000 two-page 
leaflets per hour. It has an up-to-date 
photo-mechanical laboratory and the latest 
moving-picture equipment. All its motive 
power is electrical. The crew will num- 
ber 23. Its entire construction, design and 
equipment are Soviet-made. 
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Dutch Professor on Soviet Science 
—“I consider that the Golden Age for sci- 
ence has already begun in the Soviet 
Union, where scientists are given every op- 
portunity for carrying on scientific re- 
search on an unprecedented scale,” de- 
clares Doctor H. Jordan, Professor of 
Comparative Physiology at the University 
of Utrecht, Holland, and a member of the 
Royal Academy of Science in Amsterdam. 


“An altogether different situation pre- 
vails in Holland,” he continues, “where 
lack of funds makes it impossible to 
organize any special research laboratories 
outside of the universities.” Dr. Jordan 
is lecturing in the Soviet Union on his 
scientific work. 


Aluminium output this year will be 
increased to 3.5 times as much as last year 
and will free the Soviet Union from any 
further necessity to import this product. 
The Volkhov Aluminium Combinat, first in 
the Soviet Aluminum industry, is being 
put into full operatiqgn. The first section 
of the Dnieper Aluminium Combinat has 
also been started, driven by power from 
the Dnieper Hydro-electric Power Station. 


Construction of a large aluminium plant 
in the Urals has also been started, as well 
as a similar plant in the Leningrad Prov- 
ince. These plants will provide raw ma- 
terial for the second section of the Dnieper 
Combinat. 

Another aluminum plant is being built 
on the Murmansk Peninsula in the Arctic 
Circle, north of the Khihinogorsk anatite 
works. 


The first Soviet chemical cleaning 
plant, housing the 15,000 dollar ma- 
chinery gift of a group of American 
friends, will be completed and put into 
operation this year. In 1930 a delegation 
of friends came to the Soviet Union from 
Los Angeles and were impressed by the 
need for modern chemical cleaning plants 
for cleaning work-clothes and machine- 
wiping rags. On returning to the U.S.A. 
the delegation started a vigorous campaign 
for funds with which to purchase a com- 
plete chemical cleaning unit. This was 
given to the Soviet Union as an expression 
of international friendship. 


Construction of the Biggest Sta- 
dium in the World Has Started—At 
Ismailova, near Moscow. It will be built 
of steel, concrete, granite and marble, and 
will include football and baseball fields, 
tennis courts and a race track. Powerful 
searchlights will illuminate it at night. 


SOCIALIST PROGRESS 


Mismanagement is exposed by an in- 
vestigation of the Kiev Film Studio. With 
a capacity of producing 50 pictures annu- 
ally this moving picture studio has not re- 
leased a single film this year, and their 
films last year were terrible. This studio 
lost three million rubles of the Soviet 
workers’ money. It is being reorganized 
and the bureaucrats and loafers weeded 
out. 


The Soviet Union has created a 
synthetic rubber industry—Two years 
ago Stalin said, “We have every natural 
resource except rubber. In two or three 
years we will have rubber at our disposal 
also.” This new industry has been built, 
despite great difficulties. Three plants are 
supplying synthetic rubber to Soviet indus- 
try and a fourth is being built. Making 
synthetic rubber requires a complicated 
plant, and highly skilled chemical work- 
ers, and the success achieved proves that 
Soviet scientists and workers are master- 
ing technique. They have largely freed 
their socialist country from the necessity 
of importing rubber. The Kara-Kum run 
last year and more recent tests prove that 
the wear on auto tires made of Soviet syn- 
thetic rubber is 29 per cent less than on 
natural rubber. The production of this 
rubber furnishes a great variety of valu- 
able by-products, upon which the Soviet 
chemical industry, created under the first 
Five-Year Plan, depends. It also brings 
up important problems of organic chem- 
istry. 


Scene from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, now playing in the Moscow Art Theatre. 


artist who painted this interesting stage set is Favorski. It represents the sea-shore during a storm. 









Housing—There is still a shortage of 
housing space, despite the fact that in the 
first Five-Year Plan, 27 million. square 
meters of new housing for workers were 
built. From now until 1937, there will be 
spent 32 billion rubles for construction of 
new apartments, clubs, etc. for Soviet 
workers. This is 244 times as much as 
was spent during the first Five-Year Plan. 
A recent decree of the Soviet Government 
on improving methods of dwelling con- 
struction emphasizes the necessity for bet- 
ter buildings, with proper sanitary facili- 
ties in every house. 


Soviet auto plants are scheduled to 
manufacture 630,000 autos annually by 
1937. In order to reach this goal four 
new plants are to be built, and the ca- 
pacity of existing plants is to be enlarged. 
The new plants are being designed by 
Soviet engineers. There was an All-Union 
Conference of Soviet experts in this field 
in Moscow last month to discuss the prob- 
lems of the industry. A number of them 
just returned from studying the auto in- 
dustry in America and Germany. 


Mechanization of mining — Over 
half of the Soviet coal mines are now 
mechanized, eliminating hand-work that 
can be done by machines. During this 
year the coal industry will spend five mil- 
lion rubles to advance the mechanization 
of mining, which is to be completed by the 
end of the second Five-Year Plan, thus 
enabling the miners to fulfill the plan to 
increase output 250 per cent. 
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PLAN OF 


ACTION 


IN OUR BATTLE AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF SOVIET TRADE 


E must strike hard and without delay 

in order to immediately remove the 
monkey-wrench that has been thrown into 
the machinery of Soviet-American trade. 
We must have a plan so that our actions 
will be coordinated and well aimed in the 
proper direction. 

All our forces must be directed toward 
compelling the Export-Import Bank to re- 
scind the resolution it secretly passed on 
March 16th, which has nullified the pur- 
pose of the bank and is an actual embargo 
on credits to the Soviet Union. If we 
force the withdrawal of this resolution, re- 
gardless of the existence of the Johnson 
Bill and the administration’s incorrect po- 
sition that the Soviet Union is in default, 
credits can be immediately extended by the 
Export-Import Bank to the Soviet Union. 

The methods of attack to be utilized are 
three: 


1. Mass protest meetings must be ar- 
ranged throughout the country to protest 
against the resolution. 

2. Resolutions of protest against the bill 
must be sent to the President by trade 
unions and other organizations. 

3. The President should be inundated 
with telegrams, letters and postcards of 
protest against the resolution. 

Meetings must be arranged with all pos- 
sible speed. The masses of workers must 
be aroused to the importance of this cam- 
paign through such meetings where it can 
be pointed out that it is in the interests 
of the Soviet workers and farmers, as well 
as the American, to have trade relations 
between the two countries. Special efforts 


should be made to secure the participation - 


of members of the A. F. of L. 
Resolutions should be passed at every 
possible meeting. F.S.U. branches must 


organize many groups of two or three 
members who will canvass every A. F. 
of L. local in their territory to get a reso- 
lution of protest passed. (See the May 
issue of S.R.T. for our suggested resolu- 
tion.) In addition every possible work- 
ers’, farmers’, professional and intellectual 
organization should be asked to pass the 
resolution. No stone should be left un- 
turned in an effort to develop this impor- 
tant part of our campaign into an uninter- 
rupted stream of protest resolutions pour- 
ing in on the President. Every individual 
must be stirred to sending some type of 
personal protest to the President, prefer- 
ably telegrams, but letters and postcards 
will also be effective. A barrage of pro- 
tests must pour in on the President so that 
he will be forced to realize that those same 
millions of American workers and farmers 
who favored full diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. now 
demand that nothing shall hinder the de- 
velopment of trade relations. 


* How to Make Our Campaign 
Really Effective 


The statement issued by the National 
Committee of the F.S.U. which appeared 
in the April issue of S.R.T. clearly de- 
fined the situation. The National Educa- 
tional outline titled “The New Restric- 
tions on Credit to the Soviet Union” should 
be utilized as the basis for thorough 
branch discussion, as well as by F.S.U. 
speakers. F.S.U. members when going to 
A. F. of L. locals and other organizations 
to have the resolutions passed should pre- 
pare themselves by studying the outline. 

A special 2c campaign pamphlet is ob- 
tainable from the National office. Mass 
distribution of this pamphlet must be ob- 


OUR WORKERS’ DELEGATION CAMPAIGN 


HAT could be more dramatic, more 

inspiring, more thrilling than to 
send a delegate directly from an industry 
in the United States to see what is hap- 
pening in the land of Soviets where a 
Socialist society is being built? 

How could we better spread the truth 
about the Soviet Union than to have a 
worker elected directly from a mine or 
shop by his fellow workers who have con- 
fidence in his truthfully reporting what is 
going on in the Soviet Union, and then 
have that delegate report back on his re- 
turn to the United States? 

How could we better win the support 
of the masses of the American workers to 
our program of answering the slanders of 
the enemies of the Soviet Union and sup- 
porting the Soviet Peace policy and de- 
fending the right of Soviet workers and 
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farmers to continue socialist construction 
without interference, than by sending 
worker delegates from every basic indus- 
try, from every corner of the United 
States? 

Our May delegation consisted of but 
three workers. They attended the May Day 
celebration in Moscow and then toured 
the Soviet Union. They will return to the 
United States about the middle of June 
and will then immediately report to their 
fellow workers as to what they saw in the 
land of rising Socialism. 

But that is not all. They are going to 
help us in our campaign for our Novem- 
ber 7th delegation. Our plan for our 
November delegation has been carefully 
worked out. We are planning extensive 
tours for our three returning dele- 
gates. One delegate will be available for 


tained and every branch and reader of 
Soviet Russia Topay should order a large 
quantity immediately. Every pamphlet 
sold will be another blow at the enemies 
of Soviet trade. 

A four-page campaign leaflet has been 
printed. We must see that hundreds of 
thousands of copies are distributed, espe- 
cially at trade union meetings. Send in 
to the National office for your supply, at 
once. 

In this campaign, as in all our cam- 
paigns, the building of our organization 
is one of the important features. When 
an A. F. of L. trade union local passes our 
resolution, have them also collectively affil- 
iate with the F.S.U. or at least lay the 
ground-work for securing it later. When 
you are canvassing from house to house to 
have telegrams, postcards and letters sent 
to the President, attempt to get associate 
members or subscribers to S.R.T. When 
you have mass protest meetings, be certain 
to recruit active members, as well as se- 
curing a wide sale for our many pamphlets 
on the Soviet Union, and Soviet Russia 
Topay. 

The enemies of the Soviet Union did not 
let down in their efforts after we secured 
victory in our recognition campaign. Now, 
immediately, we must redouble our efforts 
and strike at the enemies of Soviet trade. 


For the removal of all obstacles 
to Soviet trade! 


For the full unhampered de- 
velopment of trade and cultural 
relations between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R.! 


For the building of a strong 
Friends of the Soviet Union! 


meetings with branches throughout the 
country. We must see that full use is 
made of the tours of our May delegates, to 
help us mobilize for the November 7th 
delegation. 

We plan to elect 16 delegates. This is 
a big task and we must start now in order 
to succeed. Each branch, located in a 
concentration point from which we want 
to secure a delegate, will receive full di- 
rectives. Each branch will receive guid- 
ance and organizational help from the 
National Office during the entire cam- 
paign. 
ever, must carry out the campaign in a 
really effective manner. 


We cannot fail. We must succeed. 
On to a November 7th delegation of 
sixteen American workers! 


Each concentration branch, how- 
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SHOULD THE SOVIETS PAY THE KERENSKY DEBT? 


The Soviet Union should not pay one 
red cent of any debts accumulated by for- 
mer governments, whether Kerensky or the 
Tsar. Those debts were wiped out in the 
blood of two million workers and peasants 
killed by the White Guards and foreign 
troops in the Civil War and Intervention. 
They were wiped out by the destruction of 
the workers’ and peasants’ properties and 
industries in the interventionist campaigns, 
and in the six million children made home- 
less by these brigands of international 
capitalism. The United States, like the 
rest of the capitalist world, backed the 
losing side in the intervention and civil 
war. Let them take the losses consequent. 

What little of the “Kerensky debts” ever 
reached what is now Soviet territory ar- 
rived in the shape of support for the 
enemies of the workers and peasants. 
Why should they pay it? 

Let the United States pay the Soviet 
Union for the mines and mills, the farms 
and homesteads their friends, the White 
Guard bandits, destroyed, instead of ask- 
ing the Soviet workers to pay for the wea- 
pons used to murder their fellows and 
destroy their possessions. 


In the words of the Chairman of the 
Leningrad District Soviet: “The goods we 
buy for Socialist construction, will be paid 
for. The loans made the Tsar and the 
counter-revolutionists to crush the workers 
will not be paid for.” And they should 
not be. 

Hays Jones, 
Editor, MARINE WORKERS’ VOICE. 


THINK it was a most unfortunate mis- 

take to hold that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is in default under the Johnson Bill. 
I think it is quite clear that the Kerensky 
debt either went into the pockets of cer- 
tain individual Russians or else was used 
to buy munitions and other supplies which 
were used against the Soviet Government. 
I sincerely hope that the Government of 
the United States will reach some agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on this ques- 
tion, soon, so as not to jeopardize the val- 
uable trade which might develop between 
the two countries. 

Jerome Davis. 


MAY, 1934, MARKS SOVIET ADVANCE 


ie the streets of the capitalist cities the 
international proletariat is demonstrat- 
ing its power today, its invincible determi- 
nation to win the victory in the struggle 
for emancipation, the struggle for happier 
lives, for socialism. Today, as in former 
years, the workers confront a bourgeoisie 
armed to the teeth. We do not doubt that 
today again our class brothers will pay 
with their blood, and even with their lives, 
for the boldness and determination with 
which they come forward openly against 
the rule of capital. 

But no oppression, no terror, will be 
able to break the will of the class destined 
by history to reorganize human society, 
and to replace decaying and expiring capi- 
talism by a new and happier human ex- 
istence on the basis of scientific Socialism. 

We in the Soviet Union celebrate May 
lst as a festival of our proletarian father- 
land. With pride we look back at a year 
of mighty successes in every sphere of eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life. 

Internationally, this year we improved 
our relations with our Western neighbors. 
During this time we have established nor- 
mal relations with the United States, thus 
normalizing the relations between this 
capitalist state and the proletarian. At the 
same time we have improved our friendly 


relation with the Turkish people. Our 
workers’ and peasants’ government has 
taken innumerable steps to secure and 
consolidate peace all over the world. 
And it is not our fault, but injurious for 
all humanity, that the governments of some 
bourgeois states still think that they can 
improve their very distressed condition 
both at home and abroad by adopting 
paths which have nothing peaceful about 
them. 

Our land remains the immutable rock 
of peace in the world. We have been 
and remain the most consistent promoters 
of peace. But we do not forget that as 
long as our country remains the sole is- 
land in the capitalist world of exploitation, 
enslavement, and destruction, we must not 
only develop our socialist economy, but 
must at the same time secure our defense. 
In the course of the past year our Army 
has become stronger. The Red Army, in 
all its departments, is a mighty and effi- 
cient weapon in defense of the country of 
growing Socialism. 

In the course of this year our scientific, 
technical, and cultural forces too have de- 
veloped. The names of our scientists and 
technicians, the names of the bold con- 
querors of the stratosphere, of the explor- 
ers of the Polar world, are known all over 
the world. The deeds of these real heroes 








ia my opinion the Soviet Government is 
under no obligation to repay the loans 
made by the United States to the Pro- 
visional government under Kerensky. 
These loans were contracted by a govern- 
ment, now defunct, and the money loaned 
was used to support armies hostile to the 
Soviets. It would seem unreasonable to 
me to expect the workers and peasants of 
Soviet Russia to reimburse a government 
whose money went into the very bullets 
that slaughtered their fighting comrades. 
Why not place the question of payment 
before Kerensky and his White Guard sup- 
porters, who still seem to be thriving in 
various parts of the world? 


Marjorie E. Smith. 
a) 


There is much talk in the capital that 
the Roosevelt Administration maneuvred 
the Cummings decision not so much to 
abort American-Soviet trade, something it 
needs badly, but to hold a club over the 
heads of the Soviet negotiators. 


Seymour Waldman. 
DAILY WORKER, May 8. 


By KLEMENTI VOROSHILOV 


have won the admiration and the sympa- 
thies of all humanity. 

Our successes are gigantic and immea- 
surable. We have a right to be proud of 
them. But we Bolshekiks are human be- 
ings who are anxious to re-shape the lives 
of millions in the shortest possible period 
of the world’s history. Therefore we are 
not satisfied with even these achievements, 
we consider them to be only our first be- 
ginnings, the first start towards the accom- 
plishment of the great work which we have 
planned. We want more. Therefore we 
do not speak today only of our achieve- 
ments, but of the shortcomings of our 
work, which must be overcome as speedily 
as possible by the working class of the 
Soviet Union under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, in order that the vic- 
tories of socialist construction may be 
multiplied. 


We are proud that on May Day, 1934, 
we can say to the whole working world, 
and to all friends of the Soviet Union, 
that our work is firmly consolidated, that 
we maintain our place in history, firmly 
convinced that we shall continue to build 
up the new state of society in the same 
rhythm as before, and with the same un- 
shakeable resolution, as hitherto. 


(From Voroshilov’s speech in Moscow, May 1st, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


One of Our Delegates Reports—Full Reports From All Delegates in the July Issue 


Moscow. U.S.S.R. 
May 1, 1934. 
Dear Comrade Trebst: 


WE arrived in Leningrad a few days 
ago and on April 30th about noon we 
were in Moscow. Had a wonderful trip on 
Ile De France, but I cannot try to tell you 
how wonderful it was on the Soviet steam- 
er. On the French boat I had to stay in 
third class. But on the Russiam steamer, 
although they have first, second and third 
class, any person has the privilege of en- 
joying the whole boat. Besides that the 
chief steward was one of us. He enjoyed 
himself with us, and although he did not 
tell us with words, but with actions, his 
position did not make him feel superior. 
The crew and passengers were one with 
Captain and all. The crew when they 
were free, danced and sang with us. I 
and some other comrade dried dishes, in 
fact, we all took turns. The boys helped 
paint the ceiling and cabins outside, and 
some peeled potatoes. Oh, I really did not 
feel among strangers but among real com- 
rades. 


In Leningrad the few days that we were 
there we were taken to a very large elec- 
trical factory, we spoke to all the workers, 
and visited their rest homes, their kinder- 
gartens, their hospitals, their home where 
pregnant women live before and after 
childbirth, their schools, their rest homes 
for children. It was all so marvelous, not 
only for the conditions but the workers’ 
attitude toward all this, their enthusiasm. 
It is shown clearly that they themselves are 
doing all this and they are very proud of 
their Soviet system. 


When we arrived in Moscow we were 
given the warmest reception possible— 


Red Army men entertaining collective farmers. 
















greeted with a band. I spoke a few words, 
giving them the greetings of American 
Friends of the Soviet Union, and congratu- 
lating them on the remarkable advance- 
ment they have made. 


Now May Day—I should really stop 
here, because I find myself lost without 
words to express myself. But I know you 
want to hear about it, so I'll try. First of 
all there were about two million people 
at the Red Square. Then they demon- 
strated the progress they have made in 
strengthening their defenses. Not that they 
are preparing for war, but as you know, 
preparing themselves against any enemy 
which may attack them. The trucks and 
tractors and machine guns large and small, 
all sizes of airplanes, tanks—oh, I could 
never finish describing them. Then the 
leader of the Red Army, with militiamen, 
navy men, and oh, so very, very many 
working people, by the thousands, cheer- 
ing, waving their banners, shouting with 
all they passed. I cannot say I saw all— 
as I only have one pair of eyes. And I am 
sure I could have used more. Then our 
guide led us past Lenin’s Tomb, in front 
of Stalin. Then we marched about two 
hours, after standing six or seven. 


All stores were closed and besides | 
must tell you that this demonstration last- 
ed from 10 o’clock in the morning until 6 
o’clock at night and of course there were 
so many people marching that all streets 
were closed to people who were walking 
on sidewalks. So in order to get to our 
hotel we had our leader stop at every 
crossing explaining that we were dele- 
gates, and did not want to march but were 
tired and wanted to go back to the hotel. 
So he mate it possible for us to cut 
through these thousands of people at 
every cross road. 


It was a beautiful celebration. I am very 
sorry I had to witness it alone. I wish all 
of you could have been here. Something 
so beautiful should be seen by all. 

I am now in the Hotel Europa—will be 
here for about 6 to 9 days, before going 
on our tour. 

Millie Del Vecchio. 
TEXTILE WORKER FROM PATERSON, N. J. 


Dear Comrade Trebst: 
Since I wrote you I have met many very 
interesting people. This week we had a 


meeting with Schvernik and the following 
night heard Dimitrov and today we heard 
Kalinin, and also went to visit Lenin’s 


Tomb. 


I find it all very educational. 
prising how these people have so much en- 
thusiasm. If you could only see these peo- 
ple to watch their faces when you ask 
questions about their conditions. They are 
so eager to talk about their Soviet land. 


It is sur- 


Of course, even though we may not be 
able to understand ourselves without an 
interpreter, we speak the same language. 


Today we also have been to the “jail 
without bars.” All very interesting of 
course. We are always busy—always go- 
ing somewhere. There is so much to see 
and hear. I also have been to workers’ 
apartments and spent the evening with 
them. Their understanding of their prob- 
lems is marvelous. Ask any worker why 
he is so enthusiastic, and he will answer 
you that they control everything and every- 
thing is theirs. Oh, it’s marvelous to see 
workers enjoy everything they produce! 
No parasites to rob them of the fruits of 
their labor, no bosses to fight. Everything 
is theirs. In the shops—the foreman or 


manager and workers are one—while hold- 


ing a meeting with delegates, workers walk - 


right in the office and take part. Some- 
thing so simple and natural that if you 
were blind you could see that they all do 
this as a matter of course. 


Tomorrow we will leave and will travel 
eastwards. 


Millie Del Vecchio. 


Dear Reader: 
Do you like SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY ? 


Have you any suggestions for its improve- 
ment? What special subjects would you 
like to see treated in the magazine? The 
Editor would appreciate a word from you. 


Send in your criticisms and your questions 


you want answered. 














“WHY WORRY 
ABOUT MONEY?” 


A Letter to the Technical Bureau 
of the F.S.U,. 


HAVE a good job where I am now. 

Since I left our watch factory a few 
months ago, | have been working in an 
electrical plant which makes all kinds of 
apparatus like radio parts, etc. I am get- 
ting along fine employed as a foreman on 
tool and die making. I have a number of 
young workers whom I instruct in tool and 
die making. The management and the 
boys seem to like me very well. I have 
given 12 technical rationalization pro- 
posals which saved much work and im- 
proved the quality of the product, for 
which | received a number of premiums, 
like opera tickets, orders for clothes at cost 
prices, an honorary certificate and an 
Udarnik book. I received cash premiums 
also but I do not need any extra money. I 
get 500 rubles a month ($250) on which I 
live very comfortably. There is not a 
thing which I desire that I cannot get. So 
why should I worry about extra money? 


Working conditions are ideal in our fac- 
tory, as they were also in the watch factory. 
We work 35 hours per week of 6 days. We 
have a day and a half off each 6 days. Our 
factory has an excellent restaurant serving 
meals at very low prices. The best meal 
for one ruble includes soup, meat with 
vegetables, bread, dessert and tea. One 
can buy a meal for 40 kopeks without 
meat, with three dishes. Workers whose 
health requires a special diet are served in 
a separate room, under the supervision of 
doctors. There is a buffet which serves 
cold dishes, sandwiches and tea, and it has 
a soda fountain and ice cream stand. 


The average wage in our factory is 240 
rubles ($120) per month; however, if you 
consider the social benefits, social insur- 
ance, etc., that the Soviet worker gets this 
amount would be much more. Living con- 
ditions are improving daily. There is a 
vast improvement since I started work here 
three years ago. 


Thanks for the data on manufacturing 
window-shades. I believe that with the em- 
phasis in the second Five-Year Plan on 
making more household goods, we can 
make a real contribution by helping to 
start a factory for making window-shades, 
which are needed here. Please send us 
complete information. 


Sam Weinberg, 
Moscow, U:S.S.R. 


William Lavery and Clyde Armstead, 
American mechanics who helped Slepnev 
and Levonevsky, Soviet aviators, on the 
rescue expedition, have received the Order 
of Lenin and a premium equal to their sal- 
ary for one year. 


SOVIET LAUGHTER 


A Letter from an American Teacher 
Moscow, April 21. 
Dear Susan Woodruff: 


| Se sorry you are not coming to the 
Soviet Union this summer. You'd see 
great changes here in Moscow. New stores 
opening daily, with larger stocks of goods. 
Excellent food in the Russian stores as well 
as in Torgsin; I get two meals in a “deli- 
catessen style.” I can get a better assort- 
ment of fruit and vegetables than at home 
in Fairhope. Our dinner is prepared at 
night by our landlady, a Ukrainian who is 
a very nice person and a marvelous cook. 
At the stores I practice my Russian. The 
kindly clerks have many a good laugh, 
but I generally manage to get what I want. 
To us the Russians seem the kindliest and 
most polite and good humored folk in the 
world, also the best looking. Even on the 
crowded street cars there is good humor 
and kindliness. When a mother with a 
baby or a cripple or a bandaged worker 
from the free clinic enters at the front 
door (others enter at the rear), there is 
always a seat offered. 


The happy faces of the workers! Soviet 
laughter! If I ever get down to earth Ill 
write a poem on that subject. We've heard 
more honest, hearty laughter here in two 
months than in the United States in ten 
years. There is an absence of strain that 
even the newcomer feels at once. [ve 
never been in such perfect mental and 
physical health. 

I’m teaching natural history, and help- 
ing Will with the graphic charts on bot- 
any and zoology that he is preparing for 
Soviet schools. 

Hope to see you in 1935. I know how 
enthusiastic you are about this mighty 
country and how you are doing good work 
for the F.S.U. Long may you wave! 


Helen Edwards. 
a 


“IF IT HAD KNOWN THEN...” 


WAS one of the British soldiers in the 

army of intervention sent to Northern 
Russia in 1919, under the pretense of re- 
lieving other British troops. I helped the 
Russian White Guards to slaughter Rus- 
sian workers and peasants, much to my 
regret-—I was doped with patriotic bunk 
and propaganda against the Bolsheviks. 
Although they were not properly armed, 
they put up a wonderful fight to defend 
their country against the White Guards 
and foreign interventionists. They could 
have slaughtered us, but their airplanes 
came over and instead of dropping bombs 
they dropped leaflets to bring us to our 
senses. 

[I was at Archangel when the Brit- 
ish troops mutinied. About 50 were sent 
home for refusing to fight against the 









Russian workers, and for urging their com- 
rades not to fight. If J had known then 
what I know now, | would have been one 
of that 50. 

In those days the Russians lived in mud 
houses. I’ve seen them and slept in them, 
and I have seen whole families of peasants 
sleeping in one room, and in cowsheds 
with the cow-bells dingling all night. But 
I would like to go back to Soviet Russia 
again. I am sure conditions are different 
now in the U.S.S.R. No workers sleeping 
in tumbledown shacks but in apartment 
houses. Soviet Russia is the only country 
in the world where the workers feel secure 
about the future. 

George Steer, 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


UFA is on the eastern border of the 
R.S.F.S.R., in the Ural Mountains. From 
this far-flung spot comes a letter: 


W: the young citizens of Soviet Rus- 
sia, have read with pleasure your 
magazine, the Sovier Russia Topay. 
Through this nice magazine we feel that 
we have a contact with our brothers in 
far-off America, with whom our hearts 
beat in international solidarity. 

We are students of the Bashkirian high 
school, natives of the Bashkir Socialist So- 
viet Republic. We have many achieve- 
ments to be proud of here, and on March 
20th we celebrated with joy the 15th anni- 
versary of our freedom. 

We ask you very much, dear comrade 
editor, to print in your magazine the por- 





trait of one of our honor students, a 13- 
year-old Bashkirian girl, Nina Buriash- 
kina, who has won for the past year the 
highest marks in our school. 

Please send us more copies of SoviET 
Russta Topay because we like it and it 
helps us to learn English. Also tell your 
young American readers we would like to 
receive letters from American boys and 
girls. Our address is: 

Executive Committee of the Fifth Class, 
Blagoveschensk Secondary School, F.S.D., 
UFA, BASHKIRIA, U.S.S.R. 
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All Real Friends of the Soviet 
Union Should Become 
F.S.U. MEMBERS! 


The month of June has been designated 
by the International Bureau of the F.S.U. 
for a special membership drive, for every 
section of the F.S.U. all over the world. 
During the coming month, the activity of 
F.S.U. branches everywhere must be con- 
centrated on the urgent task of giving con- 
crete expression to the ever growing inter- 
est and sympathy for the Soviet Union 
which exists throughout the United States. 
We must considerably increase our numeri- 
cal strength of both active and associate 
members, in order to fulfill our important 
tasks. Before Nov. 7 we must gain a 
wider circulation for S.R.T., and also a 
considerable increase of membership as 
well as the collective affiliation of trade 
unions, cooperative societies, workers’ 
clubs and other organizations. 

During the six years that the F.S.U. has 
existed internationally, it has done exceed- 
ingly valuable work in bringing the facts 
about the progress of Socialist construc- 
tion to wider masses of people, establish- 
ing closer friendly relations between peo- 
ples of various capitalist countries and 
Soviet workers and peasants. By means of 
thousands of meetings in every country, 
by the circulation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pamphlets and leaflets, by the 
publication of monthly periodicals reach- 
ing a total circulation of 500,000, in all 
languages, the International F.S.U. has 
succeeded in spreading the truth about the 
Soviet Union and thus frustrating the pur- 
pose of slanderous anti-Soviet propaganda. 

Our organization is a non-party and 
non-sectarian united front, not an ad- 


junct of the Communist Party. There are . 


Communists as well as Socialists and work- 
ers of other political affiliations, active in 
our ranks. Neither in the American 
F.S.U. nor in other countries -are Com- 
munists in the majority. We appeal to all 
men and women, of all races and classes, 
but particularly workers and farmers irre- 
spective of their political convictions, to 
join this united front for the defense of 
the right of the Soviet workers and farmers 
to build a new socialist society. 


Clip out this coupon and mail it 
St SE BE Se Ee ee ee 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... for (check one) 
© Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 

[-] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 


year including a subscription to S.R.T. 


Once a Shepherd= 


Now an Engineer 


HEN people tell about their lives, 

they usually begin with their parents. 
I do not remember my father; they say he 
was a loafer, a drunkard and a trouble- 
maker. My mother became deaf from the 
terrible beatings he gave her. He squan- 
dered her earnings as a dressmaker as well 
as his own. Often we had to go without 
bread. Finally my mother left him, tak- 
ing me and my brother with her. 

At the age of eight I had to go to work 
as mother did not earn enough to feed us 
all. My first job was tending the flocks of 
chickens and ducks for the landlord Nasei- 
kin. The next year I tended the pigs and 
the third I became a full-fledged shepherd 
of the horses, cows and sheep. I also 
ploughed in the field, working from sun- 
rise to sunset. During the winter I went 
to school for a few months. Often when 
I got home there was nothing to eat. I 
would have to go out and beg from house 
to house. I was short of stature and not 
strong; there were many wild dogs around 
the village which would sometimes attack 
me. I still have the scars to remind me 
of those bitter days of a sad childhood. 

Until 1925 I continued to work for the 
kulaks. Then I got a job as a waiter and 
afterward as a stable-man. Finally I went 
to work on a Soviet farm. In 1924 I 
joined the Komsomols (Communist Youth 
organization). From them I learned a lot, 
and they sent me to the Workers’ School. 
At first it was difficult to study as I was 
not used to it, but I learned fast and gradu- 
ated with honors. 

From there I went to a higher school 
and finally was sent to the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Thermodynamics, where I am now 
studying to be an engineer. I will gradu- 
ate within a few weeks as a qualified tech- 
nician—I, the former beggar-boy, shep- 
herd, and stable-man. My education has 
not cost me one kopek. On the contrary 
I am being paid while learning, and a 
room is furnished me. Every year I am 
sent to a rest home for a vacation. 

The old professors tell me that in 
Tsarist days all the students at this uni- 
versity were from rich families—sons of 
nobles, Tsarist officials, landlords, clergy- 
men, and kulaks. Now it is different; 


nearly all the students are children of 
Besides, we now have far more 


workers. 





ALEXE! ORLOV 


universities than there were in the old days. 

Workers’ children, if they are good stu- 
dents and win scholarships, are enabled to 
attend universities by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s provision of all our material needs. 
Most of the scholarships are paid for by 
the organization that sends the student to 
the university, such as a trade union, the 
party, a cooperative, etc. There are also 
government scholarships and any student 
who is intelligent and capable can win 
one. These scholarships carry a stipend 
for the student of 100 to 200 rubles per 
month. Of course if one fails to pass his 
examinations he may lose the scholarship. 

We live in an apartment house for stu- 
dents, built in 1931. The rooms accom- 
modate two or three persons, and are com- 
fortable. We have to make our beds; all 
the rest of the work is done for us. Some 
of the students have wives and even chil- 
dren; they have special apartment houses, 
with two rooms and a kitchen. All these 
buildings are in a_ students’ town of 
10,000 people. Everything is designed to 
enable us to study without being disturbed, 
under the most favorable conditions. The 
students’ town has its parks, and around 
every house are trees, grass and flowers. 
For such living quarters we each pay from 
5 to 10 rubles per month out of the money 
furnished us to live on while we study to 
qualify ourselves to be of greater service 
in socialist construction. 

Of course, as soon as we graduate, there 
is always a job waiting. There is a short- 
age of trained and skilled workers. 

The Soviet Union is building up a high- 
ly educated, proletarian intelligentsia. 
Ours is the great job of carrying on the 
historic task of building Socialism, in the 
land where workers are in power. 


Alexei Orlov. 
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SOVIET PEACE POLICY 


Non-aggression pact with Poland— 
The prolongation for ten years of the non- 
aggression pact between the Soviet Union 
and Poland, latest victory of the Soviet 
peace policy, strengthens the Soviet fight 
for peace, especially as it comes on top of 
the recent improvement of relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the Baltic States. 
But the Nazis continue to refuse to join 
in signing the non-aggression pact, guaran- 
teeing, in so far as treaties can ever 
guarantee, the security and peace of this 
area of Europe. Nazi Germany main- 
tains the hope of territorial expansion 
eastward, as is shown by their refusal to 
sign this protocol. 

The urgent importance of support for 
the Soviet peace policy is seen in the fact 
that the European capitalist powers will 
spend $3,000,000,000 this year on arma- 
ments, an increase over 1933 of $180,- 
000,000. This includes Germany’s budget 
of $440,000,000 for war preparations. 

At the same time, rumors of the pos- 
sible entry of the Soviet Union into the 
League of Nations continue to circulate. 
The Geneva Assembly, which has been 
playing an increasingly sorry role since 
the withdrawal of Japan and Germany, 
would very much like to be given fresh 
prestige by means of winning over the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The 
Soviet Union has invariably combated 
the League of Nations as a tool of the 
Versailles Peace, and it still has no idea 
of joining it unless decisive changes are 
made in its structure. But it will as little 
refuse an invitation as at any other time 
during the last twelve years when it has 
always accepted invitations to conferences 
at which it has been given equal rights. 
Hence it is futile to ask whether the Soviet 
Union will decide on this step or not; it is 
not Moscow which needs Geneva, but 
Geneva which needs Moscow. But should 
the Soviet diplomats enter the League 
of Nations, then the Secret Convention 
of the victorious powers of Versailles will 
be transformed into a platform from which 
the representatives of 170 million free 
workers will speak to the whole world. 

It need not be said that the first pre- 
requisite is the establishment of completely 
equal rights for the Soviet Union with all 
the other Powers. It is absurd to suppose 
that Litvinov could be a member of a 
Council in which other members were 
representatives of States not maintaining 
normal relations with the Soviet Union. 
Until the various small States, hitherto 
afraid to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, have relinquished 
their hostile attitude, it will scarcely be 
possible to induce the Soviet Union to join 
the League. 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
the kitchen in Geneva, where the prepara- 
tions for a new war are being so carefully 
cooked, would lose some of its danger if 
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The modern “Knight of Rueful Countenance”’: 
Crusader Alfred Rosenberg, German Nazi, calls 
for a crusade against the wicked Bolsheviks 
with the battle cry, “On to the East!’’“—ex- 
pressing the Nazi desire for territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of Soviet Ukrainia. 











The poor relation: disarmament limps along, 
badly injured while armament, rearmament, 
armament equality, speed toward war. 


Cartoons by Efimov in IZVESTIA. 











“There Is a Destiny. That Shapes Our Ends!” 


A cartoon from the World-Telegram: Will we 

permit the international munitions manufac- 

turers to dominate our destinies, to drive us on 
to war, to a grave in a battlefield? 








there were Soviet representatives on the 
spot to keep an eye on the cooks. The 
Disarmament Conference and the two 
World Economic Conferences gave ample 
proof of this. Hence the interest of world 
peace will be served if efforts are made 
in all countries for the establishment of 
normal relations, this being the prerequi- 
site enabling the Soviet State to play its 
role as a peace factor in the diplomatic 
arena of Geneva as elsewhere. 


For once a Japanese diplomat has 
told the truth.—‘“We Japanese are 
watching developments in Germany with 
great sympathy and joy because our striv- 
ings are very similar to the strivings of 
the Nazis.” So Vice-Admiral Mitsusita 
told the Hitlerites on his visit to Berlin 
to gain support of the Nazis for Japan’s 
imperialist program. Right—they both 
want a big slice of Soviet territory. Also, 
in’ both countries the same methods are 
used to crush the struggles of the workers, 
and to save capitalism from impending col- 
lapse. In view of the Nazi’s refusal to 
sign the pact proposed by the Soviets to 
guarantee the independence of the Baltic 
states, this rapprochement between Japan 
and Germany assumes sinister significance. 


HELP YOUR MAGAZINE 


The National Commitiee has de- 
clared the week of June 23-30 as Na- 
tional S.R.T. week. During this week 
every branch of the F.S.U. is asked 
to arrange a special affair (party, 
banquet, dance, theatre party, picnic, 
etc.) to raise funds for our magazine, 
to enable us to continue printing a 
24-page issue. Readers are also 
asked, individually, to invite their 
friends to a house-party for the bene- 
fit of S.R.T. | 


A little over 1,000 subs have been 
secured in our campaign. Complete 
returns and names of prize winners 
will appear in the next issue of S.R.T. 


SOME FEATURES IN THE 
NEXT ISSUE 


Soviet Trade Unions and Social Insur- 
ance, 


Soviet Sports; how workers spend their 
free time and vacations. 


Reports of our worker delegates. Read 
what they found out about the Soviet 
Union. 


A story by Max Hittleman, Los Angeles 
shock brigader, about his trip thru the 
Soviet Union. 
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BOOKS 


Duranty Reports Russia 
By WALTER DURANTY 
Viking Press 


HILE Walter Duranty was doing his stirring 
journalistic assignment in “covering” Rus- 
sia’s Socialist growth—for which he won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1931 for reporting, Gustave 
Tuckermann, Jr., of New York University, day 
by day patiently clipped these dispatches from 
the New York Times. Now Mr. Tuckermann de- 
serves praise for the skill he has shown in com- 
piling these dispatches of his friend into a volume 
of tremendous scope and breadth. At times, Mr. 
Duranty’s dispatches become not dispatches but 
short dramas from real life and Mr. Tuckermann 
has arranged them so that the dramatic effect is 
heightened and the elusive quality is not lost. 
Mr. Duranty’s very objectiveness in picturing 
day by day contacts with a country undergoing 
the birth and growing pains of a social transfor- 
mation, his speed in grasping details, his sym- 
pathy and understanding have enabled him to 
write what is indeed an epic. When one con- 
considers the haste with which this material had 
to be gathered and written, Mr. Duranty’s feat 
assumes even greater proportions. It has not 
been equalled even in the finest work of Huneker. 


But like anyone else who writes from a capital- 
ist point of view, no matter how sympathetic, 
Mr. Duranty has not been able to avoid certain 
pitfalls. He evidently speaks without complete 
knowledge of Marxist-Leninist ideology. His 
conclusions at times are incorrect, and show a 
wide departure from the Marxian point of view. 
But within his limitations, Mr. Duranty’s has 
been a fine job. Speaking. of his own dispatches 
in the foreword. he says: “Not all of them were 
wise and not all of them were accurate, because 
it is hard for a foreign reporter to paint a true 
picture of the life of any country, and harder 
still when conditions are as strange and un- 
familiar as here. The most one can do is to 
write the story from day to day as one sees it 
without fear or prejudice.” 
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Insofar as he has been able to follow out this 
admirable journalistic tradition, and despite fre- 
quent mistakes, Mr. Duranty has done so well as 
to evoke an occasional cheer. His description 
of the pall of mourning, which Lenin’s death 
threw over the country, is masterly and moving. 
Wisely he has interpreted it through the feeling 
of the men in the street. He quotes his own 
housemaid to depict the grief of the masses and 
the feeling they have had for the lost leader. 
“Lenin was the greatest man in the world and 
wished everyone to be free, happy and peaceful. 
I must see him,” comes as a_ well-constructed 
climax to the description of the sorrowing nation. 
Throughout the book, Duranty’s recognition of 
the genius of Lenin runs like a bright golden 
thread. 

One has the feeling that the significance of 
events was not lost upon the astute Mr. Duranty 
and, with the fearlessness which is the aim of 
every great journalist, he has truthfully inter- 
preted these events as he saw them. 


CATHERINE LAWSON. 
* 


Crucifixion of Liberty 


By ALEXANDER KERENSKY 
EON Ces Ge i sais bad cape be Odes si6is'e.0 $2.75 


THis book is an open appeal to the imperialists 

for armed intervention in the Soviet Union. 
Throughout his hundreds of pages, this advocate 
of “democracy” speaks of the humane Tsars of 
Russia. Is it an accident that he speaks of 
Tsarism with such respect? The “emperor said, 
the emperor thought, the emperor replied” and 
lo, behold, “the Tsar was of extreme simplicity 
in dealing with other people; an unassuming 
manner; complete absence of pose or any attempt 
at imperial majesty. Perhaps it was this artless 
simplicity that gave the Emperor that peculiar 
fascination, that charm which was further in- 
creased by his wonderful eyes, deep and sorrow- 
ful, like those of his grandfather Alexander.” 
According to Kerensky, the Tsar did not feel any 
hatred, he wanted no revenge, and had no wish to 
regain his throne. This is the Tsar who is famous 
for his order, on January 9, 1905, “Do not spare 
the bullets,” as a result of which hundreds of 
workers lost their lives in that historic Sunday 
demonstration, for demanding bread. No doubt, 
Kerensky would have seen sorrow in the “em- 
peror’s charming blue eyes” as they burned with 
hatred and fear of the masses when he ordered 
them killed. And he continues, “He chopped 
wood and dreamed of going to the Crimea. Un- 
happily, this was not to be.” 

Did Russia need a revolution? Kerensky says 
no. “Was there any need at all for another 
revolution? Did not the year 1905 open every 
opportunity for normal healthy developments?” 
Russia, says Kerensky, made wonderful progress 
from 1905 to 1917. The Emperor, you see, was 
not bad at all. If only the monarchy had been 
limited in its power, all would have been well 
with the Russians. The black reaction which 
raged from 1905 to 1917 was merely the evil work 
of Rasputin and the Empress, not of poor Nicky. 


Several years ago, the Fabian socialist and 
author, H. G. Wells, wrote the “World of William 
Clissold.” In the chapter, “psychoanalyzing Karl 
Marx,” Wells says that Marx was a revolutionist 
because he had a bad liver, for which reason he 
was sore at the world and wanted to upset it. 
Eight years later, Kerensky tells us that “Lenin 
was a cruel man by nature. He was embittered 
by the treatment meted out to his brother.” 
Hence he adopted the theory and guidance of 
Marx and waged a ruthless fight against Tsarist 
society. This is how Kerensky explains Lenin’s 
approach to revolution. But Marx and Engels 
never had their brothers killed by Tsars and | 
believe that Marx became a Communist before 
his liver started troubling him. But neither the 


apologist for British imperialism, Wells, nor the 
White-Guardist, Kerensky, need be logical. The 
anti-Soviet underworld will accept both with open 
arms, and this impotent politician and coward, 
Kerensky, has not given up hope. Like any 
prostitute, he stands on the corners of London, 
Paris, Prague, Tokyo, Berlin and New York, of- 
fering a diseased body and soul to the imperialist 
pimps. “I can still be of some use,” he howls 
piteously. 

The enemies of the Soviet Union know the 
value of these lepers to arouse sentiment for 
intervention, and they hope, at an opportune 
moment, to send armies across the border and to 
divide the U.S.S.R. among themselves as they 
are dividing up China. 

BONCHI FRIEDMAN. 


RECOMMENDED LITERATURE 
LETTERS TO AMERICAN WORKERS. 


rien es NIRS Su sins pie bint Se ee Camainate seis Sec 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF LENIN 
IRE FOO IMEC aig 5 65 Shc ancu cs oe te ee We ewices 5 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN TEN 
RO IE I oink doce Su. 0's ida 9 Spare ose R Wk 69 dN 10c 


72 pages of facts—a valuable pamphlet which 
answers the lies of the enemies of the Soviet Union. 


ON UNDERSTANDING SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Corliss Lamont 


Third edition, 40th thousand 
pamphlet we have published. 


the most popular 


IRON, COAL, AND KOMSOMOL 

Be AP OOUMOT: 55. 6 656 o a ccna seb baa S eae Keele Boe 
The story of the ‘Russian Klondike’’—Soviet youth 
in Magnitogorsk. m 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—12 issues for. .$1.00 
INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA 
By Dr. Alcan Hirsch 


One of the best and latest books on what is happen- 
ing in the U.S.S.R. and why. 


Both together,the book and the magazine 
RS PORE ROO ia. cietersis. sieinas « spletera $3.25 


H. Krone, 54 year 
old S.R.T. shock bri- 
gader of Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, who 
writes, ‘Il went to 
work in the coal 


mines at the age of 
11, lost my leg in 
the same- mine 
where my _ father 
was crippled for life. 
| send five iron men 
to help in your 
work,’’ 





Edith Rickard, lit- 


erature agent of 
the Humboldt Park 
branch, Chicago, 


surpasses all other 
Chicago shock bri- 
gaders_in_ selling 
our literature. She 
visits all sorts of 
meetings to sell 
Our magazine, 
seven days a week. 
Boris Polen, secre- 
tary of the Chi- 
cago F.S.U. is re- 
sponsible for considerable improvement of the 
work there especially prompt payment of 
S.R.T. bills. 
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WORKERS / 


Safeguard your money 


If your want to keep your money in a safe place, to receive 


a good return, and yet have it readily available, then you 
should put your money into 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
7% Gold Bonds 


YOUR MONEY IS SAFE 


These bonds are backed by all the tremendous resources, the 
entire wealth and the good faith of the Soviet Union. They are 
the bonds of a nation which has had a steady economic advance in 
the face of a world-wide depression. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union has scrupulously met every obligation throughout the 
sixteen years of its existence. This record has convinced even the 
most skeptical and antagonistic of conservatives of its financial 
strength and integrity. 


YOU ARE PROTECTED FROM INFLATION 


The bonds are issued in units of 100 and 1,000 gold roubles, and are 
based upon a fixed quantity of gold. (There are 0.774234 grams of 
pure gold in each gold rouble.) Both interest and principal are paid 
to you in American dollars at the current rate of exchange. Thus, 
if the value of the dollar should be further reduced, the amounts 
which you would receive as interest or as principal would be cor- 
respondingly increased. As a matter of fact, Soviet Government 
gold bonds that were purchased a year ago have risen as much as 
70% due to the reduction in the gold content of the dollar. 


YOUR MONEY IS READILY AVAILABLE 


You have the guarantee of the State Bank of the U.S. S. R. that 
it will repurchase your bonds on demand at their full gold value 
plus interest at any time after one year from the date on which 
you buy them. However, should you desire to convert all or part 
of your holdings into cash during the first year, this firm will 
upon request resell your bonds for you. 


INTEREST IS PAID QUARTERLY 


You receive your full interest payments in American dollars on 
January 1st, April 1st, July 1st and October Ist, by depositing 
your coupons with the Chase National Bank of New York, which 
is the official paying agent, or with your own local bank. 


For full information regarding these bonds, write Dept. D-8 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5332 New York 





Read Soviet Publications for 


Authentic Information 
Published in English in Moscow 


THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTION 


1 year 6 months 
MOSCOW NEWS, Weekly, profusely 


STGIERIOD Ss 5 iia ok k 6S Seo 2% $2.00 $1.00 
MOSCOW DAILY NEWS, day-to-day 
record of evemts .......00ccc00. $8.00 $4.00 
SOVIET TRAVEL, bi-monthly pictorial 
WERE Ss oo. 00s Poa a eatee ues $1.00 (6 issues) 
i.) 


Combination subscriptions: 


SAVE 25 per cent 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year, regularly $1.00, 


economy combination with: 


MOSCOW NEWS for six months, together....... $1.50 
(Save 50c) 

Fou cme yeu, tomate. o.oo ee del $2.25 
(Save 75c) 


MOSCOW DAILY NEWS for six months, together . $3.75 
(Save $1.25) 

SOVIET TRAVEL for one year, together....... $1.50 
(Save 50c) 


Mail check or money order to: Amkniga Corp., 258 
Fifth Ave., or F. S. U., 80 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 




















Friends of the Soviet Union—Prospect Park Br., Williamsburg Br. 





BOAT RIDE and PICNIC 


To Hook Mountain on the Hudson 
Sunday, June 24, 1934 


S. S. Islander leaves Pier “A” (South Ferry) 9:30 A.M. Returns 11 P.M. 


Refreshments and Buffet at low prices. 
Subscription: $1.00 in advance, $1.25 at the boat. 


Dancing—Games—Basebal!—Tennis 
Tickets on sale at the Dist. Office. Room 233, 799 Broadway, New York 











_INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT) 


YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 
4 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the great May Day Celebration. 


At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
* 


| Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 


Odessa and other cities 
a 
Our long and thorough experience warrants you 
the best service. 


e 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


WORLD TOURISTS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
* 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 











Mention SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


when you write to advertisers. 
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F- 
Why Communism? 








The New York Workers’ Book Shop 
and Circulating Library 


Answers with 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS 
AND PERIODICALS 


on 
The building of Socialism in the Soviet Union, 
Communism, War, Fascism, World Labor and Trade 
Union Movement, International Periodicals, Pro- 
letarian Literature, etc. 


Some Specials: 


1. Protection of Women and Children in _ 


Soviet Russia by A. W. Field, $3, now $1.95 | 


2. Jews and other nationalities in the Soviet 
Union by Yarmolinsky......$0.75, now  29¢c 


3. Russia Day by Day—Lamont....1.00, now  50c 





MANY 29c, 50c and $1 specials now available. | 


Join our circulating library. 
The fee is nominal 


Write for Catalogue or Call Algonquin 4-6953 














TORGSIN 


STORES IN EVERY CITY 


of U. S. S. R. 


Torgsin Orders enable your relatives in 
Soviet Russia to purchase all sorts of 
domestic or imported articles at low prices. 








Fur orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies | 


listed below, or their authorized agents 


Amalgamated Bank, N. Y. 
Am-Derutra Transport Corp. 
American Express Co. 
Gdynia-America Line 

Hias 

Icor-Biro-Bidjan Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 


Union Tours, Inc. 

World Tourists, Inc. 

Hudson Co. National Bank, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

U. S. Trust Co., Boston. 

Columbus National Bank, 
Providence 


Lincoln Trust Co., Providence 

The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia 

Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bank & Trust Co. 

Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh 

Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago 

Liberty Bank, Chicago 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 


The Anglo California National Bank 


of San Francisco 
American Trust Co., San Francisco 
Bank of America, California 
First National Bank, Portland 
U. S. National Bank, Portland 
First National Bank, Seattle 








Prices 
compare 
favorably 
with those 

in the 
United States 





General Representative in U.S.A. 
at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. | 























GO UP 
WITH THE SUN 


Dancing to an enlarged Negro Jazz Band. 
Mass Singing led by Daily Worker Chorus. 
Entertainment — Workers Lab. Theatre. 
Baseball -:- Tennis -:- Hiking -:- Swimming. 
Refreshments at City Prices 


Tickets in advance, $1; At Pier, $1.25 








On sale at: 
Daily Worker City Office, 35 East 12th Street. 
Workers Bookshop, 50 East 13th Street, N. Y. C. 
62 Herzl Street (Coop. Barber Shop), Brooklyn. 
699 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


1.W.0. Book Shop, 80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Scandinavian Book Shop, 4012 8th Ave., Brooklyn. 
Yonkers Book Shop, 27 Hudson Street. 





Steamer ’’Clermont” chartered through the 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Daily,QWorker 


DAY AND MOONLIGHT 


Excursion to Hook Mountain 
Saturday, June 9, 1934 


On the Beautiful Hudson River Steamer 


COME BACK 
WITH THE MOON 








CLERMONT 








(Capacity 3200) 


Leaves Pier A, Battery Park, 1 P. M. 


Returns - - 


- Midnight 
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